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PROGRAM OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEsT AND SOUTH, 
TO BE HELD AT CoLUMBIA, Missourr, Marcu 29-31 
Tuurspay, 9:30 a. M. 215 JEssE HALL 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Tuurspay, 2:00 p. M. TAVERN BALL Room 
Louis E. Lorp, Oberlin College, presiding 

ALEXANDER L. BONDURANT, University of Mississippi: 
“Tura magistratusque legunt sanctumque senatum,” 
Aeneid I, 426. 

A. W. SMmaAuieEyY, Hyde Park High School, Chicago: 
“Teaching of Derivatives. What? How?” 

Henry B. Dewinc, University of Texas: “Argonautic 
Associations of the Bosphorus.” 

MARJORIE CARPENTER, Stephens College: “The Junior 
College Problem, Mythology.” 

Howarp V. Canrer, University of Illinois: “The Chorus 
in the Tragedies of Seneca.” 

MirtaM Akers, Denison University: “The Cyropaedia as 
Material for the First Translation Course in Greek.” 

Appointment of Committees. 

Opportunity for presentation of motions to be acted on 
Saturday morning. 

Tuurspay, 6:30 P. M. 

The Members of the Association will be the guests of the 
Commercial Club of Columbia at dinner at the Daniel 
Boone Tavern. 

AFTER DINNER. TAVERN BALL Room 

Emity H. Durron, Tennessee College, presiding 

Address of Welcome by President J. C. Jones, University 

_ of Missouri. 

Response, Charles H. Weller, University of Iowa. 

Louis E. Lorp, Oberlin College: “The Historical Value of 
Tradition.” 
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9. Epwarp Capps, Princeton University: “The American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens.” 


Fripay, 9:00 a. M. Puysics LectuRE Room 
SELATIE E. Strout, Indiana University, presiding 
10.. Danie, A. Penick, University of Texas: “Some Phases 
of the Synoptic Problem.” 
11. DapHNE CrAwForRD, Monroe City High School: “Our 
Problems.” 
12. Davi M. Key, Millsaps College: “The Revelation of 
Names in Comedy.” 
13. R. B. Sree.e, Vanderbilt University: “The Story of 
Apuleius.” 
14. A. D. Fraser, Jamestown College: “Lucretius and Primi- 
tive Man.” 
15. Surrtey Smiru, Oxford College: “The Characterization 
of Cato the Censor in the Brutus of Cicero.” 
Conference of State Vice Presidents, with Secretary Rollin 
H. Tanner. 
Fripay, 12:15 p. m. 


The Members of the Association will be the guests of the 
Department of Home Economics at Luncheon at the 
Home Economics Building. 


Fripay, 1:00 Pp. Mm. 
Automobile drive about the city provided by the Commer- 
cial Club of Columbia. 
Fripay, 2:00 p. M. Puysics LEcturE Room 
ALFRED W. MILDEN, University of Mississippi, presiding 
16. O. F. Lone, Northwestern University: “A Suggestion for 
Collateral Reading in Second Year Latin.” 
17. Matsy B. ScHREINER, West High School, Des Moines: 
“Many are Called but Few are Chosen.” 
18. Payson S. WiLD, Chicago: “Literary Values in the Study 
of Latin.” 
19. F. C. SHaw, Kansas City High School: “A New-Old 
Method of Teaching Latin in the High School.” 
20. Anice D. Hare, Columbus, Ohio, High School: ‘Some 
Objectives in Teaching Secondary Latin.” 


Fripay, 6:00 p. M. STEPHENS COLLEGE 


The Members of the Association will be the guests of 
Stephens College at dinner. 
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AFTER DINNER. AUDITORIUM OF STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Easter Pageant in Latin by Stephens College Latin Club 
and Religious Education Department. 
AFTER THE PAGEANT 
W. J. Barrie, University of Texas, presiding 
21. CHaRLEs E. Lirr.e, George Peabody College for Teachers: 
“Hadrian’s Wall Across Britain.” (Illustrated) 
22. Paut SHoREY, University of Chicago: “Aristotle in His 
Class Room.” 
SATURDAY, 9:00 A. M. Puysics LecrurE Room 
Louis E. Lorp, Oberlin College, presiding 
Business Session. 
23. Wiipert L. Carr, Oberlin College: “The Classical League 
Investigation. A Report of Progress.” 
24. Victor D. Hiizt, Ohio University: “Language Require- 
ments Prerequisite to Study in the Professions.” 
25. Joun A. Scort, Northwestern University : “Homer Among 
the Romans.” 
SATURDAY, 12:15 P. M. 
Informal Luncheon given by President and Mrs. J. C. 
Jones and Dean and Mrs. Walter Miller, President’s 


House. 
LOCAL COMMITTEE 
Walter Miller, Chairman Isabel Johnson 
Mary J. Barnett Eva Johnston 
Pearl Beauchamp William G. Manly 
Marjorie Carpenter John Pickard 
Emma Cauthorn Jesse E. Wrench 
Hertha Ejitzen 
INFORMATION 

Hotels; Daniel Boone Tavern. Rates: 


Room with bath, 1 person, $2.50 - $3.50 
2 persons, 4.50 - 6.00 
Room without bath, 1 person, 1.50 - 1.75 
2 persons, 2.50 - 3.00 
Hotel Columbia. Rates: 
Room with bath, $1.75; without bath, $1.25. 
The Daniel Boone Tavern will be headquarters. Mem- 
bers are requested to secure reservations well in advance. 
Transportation; Columbia is reached by the Wabash and M. K. 
& T. railroads. Members coming from the west and south- 
west by the “Katy” may arrive in Columbia at 3:20 P. M. 
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or 3:35 A. M. Members from the west and northwest via 
Kansas City most conveniently leave Kansas City at 10:00 
A. M. or 1:00 P. M., due in Columbia at 3:20 or 7:10 P. M. 
Members coming from the east and southeast should, at the 
latest, arrive in St. Louis in time for the Wabash train No. 
3 leaving St. Louis at 9:03 A. M., due in Columbia 1:35 
P. M. Other Wabash trains leave St. Louis at 2:00 P. M. 
and at 10:30 P. M., the latter with a through sleeper to 
Columbia, arriving in the morning. Special cars for mem- 
bers of the association will be attached to Wabash train No. 
3 on Thursday morning and come through to Columbia with- 
out change. The M. K. and T. leaves St. Louis at 9:03 
A. M., due in Columbia at 2:00 P. M. Luncheon should 
be eaten en route, in order that the afternoon program may 
begin on time. Neither station is more than five minutes 
walk from the hotels. 

Reduced Fare: Application has been made to the railroads for the 
one and one-half fare rate’ on the certificate plan. Members 
and friends should purchase one-way tickets, and at the same 
time secure from the agent a certificate, giving him the name, 
place, and date of the convention. 

Registration: Members are requested to register as early as 
possible on the Mezzanine floor of the Tavern. 





PROGRAM OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEsT AND SOUTH, TO BE 
HELD AT BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, APRIL 12-14, 1923 
Tuurspay, 5:00 Pp. m. 

Meeting of the Executive Council, Lecture Room, Tut- 
wiler Hotel. 

Tuurspay, 8:00 p.m. LecrurE Room. ‘TurwiLErR Hore, 

1. Addresses of Welcome by President John Dawson, of How- 
ard College, and President Guy E. Snaveley, of Birming- 
ham-Southern College. 

Response for the Association by the President. 

CHARLES ForstER SmiTH, University of Wisconsin : “Three 

Old-Time Classical Schools.” 

3. W. A. Farconer, Fort Smith, Arkansas: “Is Classical 
Education Worth While for the Professional and Busi- 
ness Man?” 

4. A. G. SAanpeErs, Department of Modern Languages, Mill- 
saps College: “The Classics and the Teacher of Modern 
Languages.” 


nN 











ur 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


oe 
cn 


16. 
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Brief business meeting. Appointment of committees by 
the President. 


Fripay, 9:00 a. M. Howarp COLLEGE 
E. L. GREEN, University of South Carolina: “An Ancient 
Munchausen.” 


R. M. Situ, formerly Professor of Greek, Randolph- 
Macon College: “The Value of the Study of the Greek 
New Testament.” 

G. A. Stmmons, Hendrix College: “Vergil in American 
Verse.” 

W. M. Tuomas, Howard College: “Suggestions from 
Cicero’s De Amicitia.” 

R. B. SreeLE, Vanderbilt University: “The Authorship of 
the Culex.” 

W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia: “Wit and Humor in 
Cicero.” 

F. A. Gatiup, Principal Woodlawn High School, Birming- 
ham: “Living on the Past.” 

James H. DiLiarp, Rector of William and Mary College, 
and President of the Slater and Jeanes Funds: “Sug- 
gestions for High School Latin.” 

At one o’clock the Association will be the guests of Howard 
College at luncheon. 

Fripay, 2:00 p. M. 

G. F. Nico._assEeN, Oglethorpe University: “The Human 
Interest of the Classics.” 

ALFRED P. HamiLton, Millsaps College: “The Semantics 
of the Words Parson and Person.”’ 

Suge Yent, High School,Apalachicola, Florida: “Great 
Latin Hymns and the Church Fathers as Reading Mater- 
ial for Classes.”’ 

GrEorGE CuRRIE, Birmingham-Southern College: “Military 
Discipline of the Roman Republic.” 

W. A. FaLconer, Fort Smith, Arkansas: “The Date of 
Cicero’s De Divinatione.” 

W. E. Farrar, Mercer University: “Some Phases of the 
Optative Mood in Greek.” 

GrorGcE Howe, University of North Carolina: “History and 
Legend in the Aeneid of Vergil.”’ 

A. PELZER WaAGENER, Roanoke College: “The Land of 
Camilla.” (illustrated) 
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Fripay, 8:00 p. mM. AvupiTorruM, PHiLtiirps HicH ScHooL 
22. J.J. Ticert, U. S. Commissioner of Education: Address. 
23. Joun C. Furrauu, President of University of Arkansas: 

“The Conservation of Human Talent.” 
24. ANbDREW F. West, Princeton University: “The Classical 
Survey.” 
SATURDAY, 9:00 A. M. BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
25. Erxet BLack, Woman’s College of Alabama: “Vitalizing 
High School Latin.” 
26. Hortense R. THornton, Central High School, Birming- 
ham: “Inducing Students to Elect Latin.” 
27. AicE MAcFarRLANneE, La Grange College: “The Status of 
the Classics in the Schools of Georgia.”’ 
28. ALEXANDER L. BonpuRANT, University of Mississippi: 
“The Classical Survey in Mississippi.” 
29. An open forum for High School Problems, in charge of 
Professor Bondurant. 
The main discussion will center about this question: 
“If you were free to do so without limitations imposed 
by college entrance requirements, or scholarship exami- 
nations, prescribed local or state courses of study, text- 
book adoptions, and like considerations, what modifica- 
tions, if any, would you make in the kind, amount, and 
order of material read in your present Latin course?” 
Discussion will be opened by: 
Lucy Hutchins, Blue Mountain College 
Dr. H. M. Ivy, High School Inspector for Mississippi 
Miss Annie Lou Brown, City School, Birmingham 
Miss Ada Winslow, Miss. State College for Women. 
30. Business meeting. 
At one o’clock the Association will be the guests of Birming- 
ham-Southern College at luncheon. 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, TO 
BE HELD AT Mount HonLyoke CoLLEcE, SouTH 
HapLEy, MASSACHUSETTS, MARCH 
30 AND 31, 1923 
Fripay, 10:00 a. m. 

1. Address of Welcome by President Mary E. Woolley, Mount 
Holyoke College, with Response by Professor Helen M. 

Searles, President of the Association. 











10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
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Frank L. Dutey, Northfield Seminary: “The Diplomacy 
Behind the Manilian Law.” 

Marcaret C. Waites, Mount Holyoke College: Subject to 
be announced later. 

FraNK E. WoorurFf: Jn Memoriam William F. Abbot. 

Reports and Business, including the election of officers. 

Fripay, 2:00 P. M. 

WALTER R. AGARD, Amherst College: “Modern Sculptors 
in the Greek Tradition.” (Illustrated) 

A. Ete, Borpen, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on- 
Hudson: “How an Early Introduction to Classical An- 
tiquity May Prove a Basis for Later Study.” 

C. Grace Ayres, Winthrop High School: “Some Experi- 
ments With a Latin Club.” 

Wa_tTeER V. McDurFFee, Springfield Central High School: 
“The Classical Investigation to Date.” 

A Round Table for the discussion of questions connected 
with the League’s Classical Investigation. Mr. McDuffee 
will be in charge. 


Fripay, 8:00 Pp. m. 
FLORENCE ALDEN GraccG, Smith College: “Poets of 
Benacus.” 
W. Stuart Messer, Dartmouth College: “An Archaeologi- 
cal Promenade in Roman Africa.” (Illustrated) 


SATURDAY, 9:30 A. M. 


Epitu Frances CLAFLIN, Rosemary Hall: “On Translating 
Latin.” 

Wiiuiam C. Hii, Principal Springfield Central High 
School, and Mary E. Woo..ey, President Mount Hol- 
yoke College: “The College Entrance Requirements in 
Latin.” 

ALERED R. WIGHTMAN, Phillips Exeter Academy: “Liter- 
ary Executors: their Privilege and their Responsibility.” 

ADELINE BELLE Hawes, Wellesley College: Subject to be 
announced later. 

Business. 

SaTurDAY, 2:00 P. M. 

EpitH May Sanrorp, New Haven High School: “— En- 
richment of the Vergil Course.” 

Unfinished business. 








SOME NOTES ON THE DE CULTU HORTORUM OF 
LUCIUS JUNIUS MODERATUS COLUMELLA 


By Harrison B. AsH 
University (of Chicago) High School 


I. Its Purpose 


The tenth of Columella’s twelve books De Re Rustica may be 
considered, for several reasons, the most interesting of that 
author’s writings. In this we have a departure from the usual 
prose style employed in his nine previous books and in the two 
succeeding, and an attempt to fit to poetic measures, in imitation 
of Vergil, a theme so devoid of poetic material as the subject of 
gardening. The author’s purpose in making the experiment is 
clearly stated in the closing words of the ninth book * where, ad- 
dressing his patron Silvinus, he pledges himself to the endeavor 
to put into verse what remains of his subject in order to satisfy 
the demands of Silvinus and Gallio. Later, in the preface to the 
tenth book and in the first chapter of the eleventh,’ he again re- 
minds Silvinus that this attempt at playing the poet is in the ful- 
fillment of a promise to give him “a long-sought-after taste’’ of 
versification. It further appears (from Bk. XI, 2) that Columel- 

1“But now that I have finished my discussion of flocks and feeding, I shall 
compose in verse what there is left of rustic affairs, the care of gardens, as 
has pleased you, Silvinus, and our Gallio.” (Col. R. R. IX, 16, 2). 

2“Receive herewith, Silvinus, the last small payment of the pledge which, 


on your stipulation, I had promised you; for by my previous nine books | had 
paid the debt except for this small payment which I am now making.” (X, 
Praef. 1). 

“But I could not disregard your persistent demands for a taste of my verse- 
making, although I was soon to begin what I am now attacking — the append- 
ing of a gardener’s duties to those of a farm superintendent: .. . yet, since 
our Augustus ... has often made the same requests, I have gone beyond 
what I had considered the limit of my writings and have handed down this 
eleventh precept concerning country life.” (XI, 1, 2). 
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la had also been urged by Claudius Augustalis to take up the 
subject of gardening, in prose; a request which was granted by 
the addition to Book XI, dealing primarily with the duties of a 
farm overseer, of one chapter on the care of gardens. Yet the 
most potent of all influences was that contained in the words of 
the poet Vergil, for whom he had the greatest admiration, and 
the desire to complete what that poet had left unfinishd; for Ver- 
gil had said, in the fourth of his Georgics (116-119): 

“And indeed, were I not just furling my sails at the end of my 
toilsome journey, and hastening to turn my prow to land, perhaps 
I might sing both what methods of culture would adorn rich 
gardens, and the rose-beds of twice blooming Paestum,” and a 
few lines farther (147-148), 

“But these I for my part must pass over, prevented by limited 
space, and leave them to be taken up by others after me.” 

Taking these words of Vergil, then, as his authority on which 
to proceed, Columella made the attempt ut poeticis numeris ex- 
pleret Georgici carminis omissas partes, quas tamen et ipse Ver- 
gilius significaverat posteris se memoranda relinquere.’ “For no 
other reason,” he says, “than out of a desire to pay homage to 
the great bard have I made this venture.” * It is obvious, then. 
that Columella laid no claim to ability as a poet and that he never 
would have, of his own accord, departed from his prose writings 
to experiment in verse with a subject so lacking in poetic themes, 

II. Indebtedness to Other Writers, Especially to Vergil 

Having undertaken his poem as a supplement to the Georgics 
Columella was necessarily a thorough student of Vergil and a 
careful imitator of the great poet’s general treatment of his sub- 
ject. There is in our author’s invocation of the “Pierian Muses” 
(40) * more than a trace of Hesiod’s invocation, at the beginning 
of the Works and Days, of the “Muses of Pieria, who glorify 
with song, etc.”” He may be said to follow the Works and Days, 

3X, Praef. 3. 

4It is worthy of note here that this combination of terms does not exist in 
Vergil’s works. In several places in his writings we find Musae or Pierides, 
but in no place does Musae Pierides occur. 
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at least indirectly through his avowed model, in his fixing of the 
times and seasons of the farmer’s labors by the rising and setting 
of some star, the time of the sun’s passing the solstices, or the 
migration of birds. In the same connection there are many traces 
of Ovid’s Fasti. At the other places, too, there are evidences of 
Ovid’s influence, the connection usually being one of sugges- 
tion rather than of pure quotation. These occur, for the most 
part, in references to fables told in the Metamorphoses. ‘Thus 
we find a hint of Ovid’s story of the Creation of Man (Col. X, 
59f.; Ovid, Met. I, 69-88, 318ff.) in which Prometheus fashions 
men of clay in the image of the immortals; the reference to 
Myrrha, daughter of Cinyras (Col. X, 172), suggests that the 
author was familiar with Ovid’s story of the transformation of 
the maiden into a plant (Met. X, 298ff.); and similarly the 
springing of the hyacinth from the blood of Ajax (175) in which 
he is doubtless following the account found in the Metamorphoses 
(XIII, 394-395). The story of the abduction of Proserpina, in 
one of Columella’s digressjons (268ff.), is a clear case of borrow- 
ing from Ovid (Met. V, 385ff.) ; and there is little doubt that our 
author had in mind Ovid’s fable of the origin and divinations of 
the Etruscan Tages (Met. XV, 552ff.) at 344-345. There may 
be a trace of Catullus (LXI, 6-7, Cinge tempora floribus Suave 
olentis amarici) in 257, and it seems quite certain that Columel- 
la’s description of the coming of spring (280) was colored by a 
like description found in Catullus (XLVI, 1, Jam ver egelidos 
refert tepores. Homer’s story of the Battle of the Gods (Jliad, 
XX, 57ff.) may have suggested lines 60 and following. The 
monotonous repetition of the word nunc has a Lucretian savor. 
So in various introductory phrases we are constantly reminded 
of Lucretius, for example Principio (Col. X, 6. De Rerum 
Natura, I, 503; II, 1048; IV, 524; V, 783), quod si (Col. X, 50. 
De Rerum Natura, II, 225, 931; V, 195), quin et (250, 419) 
and quin etiam (Col. X, 409. De Rerum Natura, I, 782; II, 826, 
etc.) ; and Columella’s Ergo age (35) and Quare age (230, 294) 
may be a counterpart of the frequently recurring Nunc age of 
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Lucretius. Yet his indebtedness to these writers is, in the main, 
the same as that of Vergil, and to him Columella looked chiefly 
tor direction. 

If we are to believe Carlyle’s statement, ““Among the greatest 
of poetical sins is imitation,” surely Columella was guilty of a 
very great crime. On the contrary we should like to consider 
his works in the light of Goethe’s words — “There is through all 
art a filiation. If you see a great master, you will always find 
that he used what was good in his predecessors, and that it was 
this which made him great. Men like Raphael do not spring out 
of the ground. They took their root in the antique and in the 
best that had been done before them. Had they not used the ad- 
vantages of their time there would be little left to say about 
them.” — yet far would we be from thus classifying Columella 
among the great masters. It can escape no one that he appro- 
priated with very great freedom whatever suited his purpose, yet 
in so doing he was only following the custom of his time and of 
all other times. 

Columella’s borrowing from Vergil is everywhere apparent, a 
dependence frankly admitted at the very beginning of the book 
where the author pledges his best efforts to complete the task 
which Vergil left unfinished. Again, in the closing lines (433- 
434) of his poem, we read: “Thus far have I treated of the care 
of gardens, carrying out the precepts of the divine master Maro.” 
It is not surprising then to find an imitation not only of Vergil’s 
vocabulary but also of his general spirit. Because of the similar 
character of their themes, it is only natural to expect and to find 
that Columella borrows chiefly from the Georgics, yet there are 
also in his poem many traces of the Bucolics and of the Aeneid. 
Moreover this imitation is everywhere open and honest, with no 
attempt to conceal its source. It appears entirely improbable that 
Columella, in the preparation of his material for this book, had 
jotted down a list of Vergilian phrases to be scattered here and 
there throughout his work. Rather he seems to have been so 
saturated with Virgil’s general style, vocabulary, and spirit that 
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he sprinkled through his writings, from memory, many things 
Vergilian, an opinion held by Ribbeck who says ( Proleg. p. 201): 
“(Columella) changing the arrangement as he saw fit, adapted 
to his poetic work such fragments as clung in his mind; he did not 
copy exactly from a good codex.”’ In only one place does he re- 
peat an entire verse from Vergil, and that at the very close of 
the book where, with the necessary change in the person and 
tense of the verb, he has Ascraeum cecinit Romana per oppida 
carmen.° 

Considering now a few of the ways in which the De Cultu 
Hortorum echoes the agricultural writings of the Mantuan poet, 
let us take first the spirit of the work. Mr. Merivale has char- 
arterized the Georgics as a “Glorification of Labor.” With no 
less force is this characterization applicable to Columella’s book 
on Gardening. Everywhere is the husbandman exhorted to hard 
and unceasing toil. At the very start he is urged to begin the 
preparation of the soil in the fall, by loosening it with the mattock 
and the plow, that it may be exposed to the frosts and snows of 
winter. If the ground is too dry for fall plowing, the necessary 
moisture is to be supplied by artificial means involving further 
labor. If, on the other hand, this is physically impossible, the 
task may be carried over until spring. Then is the earth to be 
thoroughly pulverized, freed of all sod and roots, and given an 
abundance of fertilizer. When the time for planting arrives, no 
time is to be lost in getting the seed into the ground. Constant 
cultivation must be given to the growing plants to keep down the 
baneful weeds, and the needful moisture must be always avail- 
able. Provision must be made for ridding the garden of destruc- 
tive worms and insects. And when the time of harvest ap- 
proaches, the produce of the garden must be neatly prepared for 
market ; and after disposing of his wares, the farmer is to return 
to his fields and attend to the sowing of later crops. Finally, the 
grapes are to be gathered and pressed into wine, with the aid of 
Bacchus. 


5 Col. X, 436. Cf. V. G. II, 176, Ascraeumque cano Romana per oppida 
carmen, 
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The arrangement of the first hundred lines, approximately, of 
Columella’s poem affords interesting parallels to the same number 
of lines at the beginning of the Georgics. Vergil, in the first 
book of the Georgics (verses 1-5), briefly outlines to Maecenas 
the subjects of which he hopes to treat : 


Quid faciat laetas segetes, quo sidere terram 
Vertere, Maecenas, ulmisque adiungere vitis 
Conveniat, quae cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori, apibus quanta experientia parcis 
Hine canere incipiam.® 


Similarly Columella in his first five lines, addressing Silvinus, 
describes in brief the outline of his book: 


Hortorum quoque te cultus, Silvine, docebo, 
Atque ea quae quondam spatiis exclusus iniquis, 
Cum caneret laetas segetes et munera Bacchi 

Et te, magna Pales, nec non caelestia mella 
Vergilius nobis post se memoranda reliquit.” 


Then, after several lines (6-34) dealing with the choice of a 
site for the garden, the preparation of the soil,® etc., we find his 
subject described in greater detail (35-40) : 


Ergo age nunc cultus et tempora quaeque serendis 
Seminibus, quae cura satis, quo sidere primus 
Nascantur flores, Paestique rosaria gemment, 
Quo Bacchi genus, aut aliena stirpe gravata 


6“What makes luxuriant corn crops; under what star it is proper to turn 
up the earth and to wed the vines to the elms; what care oxen require, what 
is the proper treatment for tending sheep; and how great experience is needed 
for managing the frugal bees, henceforth, O Maecenas, I will begin to sing.” 

7“The care of gardens also will I teach you, Silvinus, and those things 
which once, prevented by limited space,— when he was singing of the luxuri- 
ant cornfields and the gifts of Bacchus, and of thee, great Pales, and not less 
the heavenly honey,— Vergil left to be told by us after his time.” 

8 Compare with this Vergil, Georgics, I, 50-54: “But before we break up 
with the plough-share soil unknown to us, let us take care to make ourselves 
acquainted beforehand with the prevailing winds, and with the variations of 
the weather, and also the appropriate modes of cultivation, and the peculiar 
character of each locality; what each district produces, and what it rejects.” 
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Mitis adoptatis curvetur frugibus arbos, 
Pierides tenui deducite carmine Musae.°® 


After this appropriate introduction to the subject of which he 
proposes to treat, Columella proceeds to his main task of giving 
precepts concerning the care of gardens, in which, however, he 
makes many digressions. And again, from verses 40-93, he 
seems to be following in the footsteps of Vergil in explaining 
what care should be taken by the husbandman in the preparation 
of the soil, the pulverizing of lumpy ground, the breaking up of 
the sod, the need for proper irrigation and fertilization. So Vergil 
in verses 43-90 of his first book of the Georgics, gives to the 
farmer complete directions as to what must be done before the 
sted may be put into the soil. From this point on, however, our 
author seems to have had little regard for his predecessor in the 
matter of arrangement of material. 

Columella’s digressions, which are many, have little in com- 
mon otherwise with those of Vergil, and in no way do they 
reflect the earlier poet’s “Praise of Italy;” on the contrary they 
are used to describe still further some plant and its uses, some 
bit of mythology or the coming and going of the seasons. In 
his catalog of flowers and plants, as well as in the mention of 
various agricultural implements, we find many words *° nowhere 
used by the great poet whom he took as his model. 

®“Come then, Pierian Muses, weave in slighter strain the tilling of the 
soil and the sowing of the seeds; what care befits the crops; under what star 
flowers first spring forth and roses of Paestum bloom; under what star Bac- 
chus’ child springs forth or the fruitful tree, burdened with a graft of other 
stock, is weighed down with its adopted fruits.” 

10 The following plants, vegetables, trees, and flowers are named in none 
of Vergil’s major poems: achras, hellebor, toxica, leucoia, glaucea, bulbus, 
eruca, chaerephylum, intiba, lactucula, ulpica, siser, salgama, capparis, inula, 
ruta, sinapis, symosa, staphylinus, sampsuca, myrrha, amarantus, coramble, 
lactuca, nasturcia, satureia, cucurbita, cinara, granum, coriandra, melanthium, 
cumin, asparagus, malache, bryonia, beta, ocimum, brassica, rhamnos, lapa- 
thum, corruda, andrachne, ficus, gangylis, bunias. 

Nowhere in his major poems has Vergil mentioned these agricultural im: 
plements: pala, marra, ligo, sarculum, sirpiculus, trichila, hamula, lagoena, 
dolium. 








CHIPS FROM THE CLASSROOM * 


By Ciara F. Miniican 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio 


In this conference we may be likened to a company of moun- 
tain climbers. Some who address us report the vision attained on 
lofty peaks, thus stimulating effort by suggesting views ahead 
but most of us are pausing at a modest height furnishing the 
spikes, staves, and ropes offered those preparing to climb. There 
will be no sturdy figures on the high places unless this equipment 
is strong. 

Inflections may be roughly symbolized as spikes, vocabularies 
as staves, syntax as ropes. With adjusting these and practicing 
their use on the foot hills, we note interesting scenes along the 
way, getting an occasional glimpse of distant splendor. 

In the room in our shop from which I offer chips we are taking 
young people collected from many sources with some training in 
elementary forms and elementary syntax and with a small vocabu- 
lary. Our task is simplified if this previous training has been 
definite, limited, and accurate. My observations concern molding 
the third unit or 11th year Latin. 

What joyous expectancy radiates from the faces of boys and 
girls who enter the room proud possessors of their first Cicero 
text! Uncertain as to what is ahead they realize that voluntarily 
they have taken a forward step in a field of recognized difficulty, 
surrounded by a mass of tradition. 

They expect some definite satisfaction and wonder what the 
adventure may prove. Pray for wisdom, oh ye teachers, at such 
a point to catch that spark of enthusiasm, and to keep it alight 
while working a way through the obstacles and never lose entirely 
the spirit of adventure. Happiness is essential to success. 


1 Read at the First Annual Meeting of the Ohio Latin Conference, No- 
vember 11, 1922. 
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The presence in a class of one person who hates Latin and finds 
it dull and unintelligible may serve as a drop of ink in a glass of 
clear water discoloring the whole. Better transfer such a student 
to a more congenial course or failing in this win him to a differ- 
ent mood by some special line of approach. 

A small, definite effort crowned with success may dislodge 
dislike and plant a seed of slow growth but worthy fruition. Con- 
necting the lesson with an individual interest may prove the bait. 
Individual methods are difficult to apply in large, unsorted classes 
but while a pupil remains effort must be exerted to expand his 
horizon and develop some ability that his time may not be com- 
pletely lost. Bitterness of spirit and perhaps a future foe to Latin 
may be circumvented, even though promotion may not follow. 

Professor Alexander Inglis in a paper read at the Third Annual 
Meeting of the American Classical League strongly urged a 
variation from the traditional methodology in teaching Latin to 
meet the status of present day boys and girls. If we believe Latin 
has the vital elements of education then teaching must furnish 
them to those now held in school by law. If such an end is to be 
accomplished, groups must be classified and more varied methods 
of approach offered. 

As a case in point one small, nervous girl in tears after a week 
in 11-B Latin came begging to be dropped from the class, fright- 
ened by her recognition of the many things she did not know and 
fearfully fixing her gaze on a future mark of failure. In accord- 
ance with rules of the school she could not be dropped without 
good and sufficient reason nor could she at that date transfer, so 
by gentle words of encouragement her fright was quieted. A 
specific task possible of accomplishment was pointed out. Each 
day some participation in class reports was called for to start a 
feeling of confidence. With realization of success, fear gave 
place to interest, self-consciousness was dimmed though not ob- 
literated, and presently the reaction brought the expression, “I 
believe I’m going to like the Latin, after all. Do you think I can 
succeed ?” 

It is impossible to hold all to the same attainment. Hence the 
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necessity of establishing a minimum including in it varied lines of 
interest along with the modicum of forms and syntax. 

Ability to read and understand Cicero is our large aim. From 
the start, therefore, method must be directed toward thought-com- 
prehension. 

Most of the radiantly expectant group referred to step before 
us with no knowledge of the past and very little of current affairs, 
having read a bit of American history only. To offer such at 
once a banquet at Cicero’s board produces mental indigestion, 
often acute, sometimes fatal. The new vocabulary, unusual 
forms, and unfamiliar topics lie too heavily upon them. We find 
it helpful for several days to assign as home study the historical 
background, the lives of Cicero and Catiline. Part of the recita- 
tion period is then devoted to reading together the text so that 
correct translation habit may be formed, the practice of weighing 
each word in its possibilities, grasping thought-groups and gradu- 
ally feeling the significance of Latin word order. The portion 
covered in this way is then studied for the morrow. Little won- 
der is it that the “pony” habit springs up if there is no attendant 
to guide slow feet through intricate paths. 

The need of holding interest is imperative. The theory is 
sound of that Columbia professor who said that history appar- 
ently learned passes through our minds as through a sieve without 
residuum because it never really interested us, never connected 
with our own experience. Why spend so much time repeating 
that about which we care not at all and which we feel will never 
be of use? In each lesson, therefore, some contact with experi- 
ence or interest must be established. 

Since different members of a class are interested in different 
aspects of the subject the questions, What interested you in this? 
Why? will stimulate heartier response, start pupils to thinking, 
and lead to,class discussion, after which the fragmentary reports 
can be assembled in a summary that will mean something. 

In early class reading we dwell upon peculiarities of the ora- 
tor’s style, frequent use of personal pronouns, verbs of odd per- 
sonal ending (-re for -ris), imperative mood and vocative case. 
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A drill in quick identification of finite verbs proves worth while, 
to clarify the significance of tense, mood, voice. So vital is quick 
recognition of these values in the interpretation of thought. 

Emerson somewhere says that names conceal ignorance, serv- 
ing to satisfy as a label without involving acquaintance with the 
thing beneath. Possibly there is truth in that, but without terms 
to name parts how can the whole be discussed, constructed, or 
elucidated ? 

The relative pronoun next deserves stressing in its double 
capacity of connective and substitute, pointing backward and for- 
ward. Perhaps the unpopularity of formal grammar has made 
connectives so little understood, forcing upon us careful con- 
sideration of transition particles. 

As the class progresses, complete advance reading may give 
place to an advance survey of new or especially difficult con- 
structions, for the author’s style grows familiar and the language 
sense develops. By a gradual approach translation, though not 
easy, becomes interesting. 

When caught in the intricate maze of matters you desired to 
teach, haven’t you envied that Village Smithy of whom the poet 
said: 

“Each morning sees some work begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


It is “something done” that fascinates me. The things at- 
tempted but not finished shatter the night’s repose. 

Well, why not make the slogan for word-study or syntax, at- 
tempt each day only a definite something which can be done, and 
earn the night’s repose? The pupil will be grateful, the progress 
can be noted, there will be laid a foundation deep if not wide. 
The sin of the ambitious is to teach all that the page suggests, 
an impossibility in English, surely one in Latin. Don’t try the 
impossible in this matter! Yet escape superficiality by reading 
for thought with intensive study of some definite principle each 
day and occasional variation of program for enrichment. 
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Syntax principles are best taught in the English-Latin exercises. 
Reviews of various kinds with lists and games will supply the 
vocabulary need. The study of English derivatives and of prin- 
ciples of Latin word-formation with‘ their transfer to English is 
quite fascinating. Forming verbs from verbs or nouns, nouns 
from verbs or, adjectives, and adjectives from nouns gives a sort 
of mental gymnastics agreeable, enlightening and promoting cor- 
relation with other subjects. 

The great field of cultural values, revealing insight into Roman 
civilization can not be neglected but may be entered through bi- 
weekly programs presented by classes organized as clubs, with 
officers elected from their group. During such sessions we survey 
the Roman Forum, construct temples, climb to the capitol, debate 
with the senators, shudder in the Tullianum, rest in pleasant ease 
at Tusculum or Formiae, travel seas beset with pirates, anxiously 
study investments in Asia, determine the rewards for civic merit 
and the value of the poet to the state. In a youthful way the 
busy scenes of the eventful closing days of the great republic are 
reconstructed. We try to parallel the past with the present en- 
deavoring to sympathize with its best endeavors and to profit 
by mistakes. 

This fall the horrible depredations of the Turks in Asia Minor 
and the hurrying of English war ships to the Dardanelles directed 
attention to the land that Mithridates ravaged, aiding a pupil’s 
notion of the conditions Cicero wished Pompey to end, emphasiz- 
ing the truth that “the commander cannot control others who does 
not control himself.” ? 

The practical value of brief making according to Cicero’s 
method was tried by an 11-A class recently in the preparation of 
an outline for a speech to promote a school enterprise; namely, 
the production of Booth Tarkingtton’s play, “Clarence.” With 
entertaining variety of adaptation, the orator’s plan from exor- 
dium to conclusion was made effective. 

In the defense of Archias appreciation of education and litera- 


2De Imp. 13:475-8. 
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ture furnishes themes of wide appeal. Numerous quotations are 
worth memorizing or furnish topics for papers and discussions. 

Isn’t the fundamental principle of our National Honor Society 
expressed in Cicero’s words :* “Let men be ashamed who have so 
buried themselves in books that they have brought nothing to 
light for the service of mankind.” We wish to encourage devo- 
tion to books for enlightenment, to educate not for self but for 
service. 

Those who point with pride to the captains of industry self- 
made (as they say) can find food for thought in Cicero’s words :* 
“T grant that more often natural ability without training attains 
an honorable character than training without natural ability but 
consider the remarkable result possible when the two go hand in 
hand.” 

Years will prove the value of the following lines but youth can 
illustrate by many incidents and catch the spirit, as from the 
depth of experience the orator fondly praises education. “Unlike 
other pursuits, these nourish the young, delight age, adorn pros- 
perity, furnish a refuge and solace in adversity, entertain at 
home, give no hindrance abroad, relieve weary hours of the night, 
enrich travel or glorify country life.” ° 

The thought in that quotation gives answer to the promoter of 
strictly utilitarian education. Be sure, fellow teacher, that a class 
gets that even if much must be left hazy. 

With ups and downs, proceed not as breaking stones in a quarry 
but as one who applies the chisel to let out “the imprisoned angel.” 
Drill is an absolute necessity, yet bear in mind always “the letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 

3 Pro Archia 6:171-4. 


Pro Archia 7 :214-7. 
5 Pro Archia 7 :227-32. 








THE EXPOSURE OF INFANTS IN ANCIENT ROME 


By H. Bennett 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 


Anthropologists have collected a considerable body of material 
which shows that infanticide is a common phenomenon of pri- 
mitive community life. (See Frazer, Golden Bough, IV, 6, etc.). 
Early settlers on this continent bear witness that certain tribes of 
the North American Indians were accustomed to sacrifice their 
first-born children to the sun, (Frazer, p. 184), and other examples 
of infanticide arising out of religious superstition can be mul- 
tiplied from almost every quarter of the world. Perhaps even 
more common than the religious motive, however, has been the 
economic motive; the instinct to restrict society to profitable 
members. Among peoples whose marriage customs required a 
dowry from the bride’s parents, female children were especially 
likely to suffer early extinction, and many instances can be cited 
to show that the systematic suppression of female children was 
still extensively practiced among certain Hindoo tribes as late as 
the last century. (See especially J. F. McLennan, Studies in 
Ancient History, p. 76, note 1; J. Cave Brown, Infanticide, Its 
Origin, Progress and Suppression). 

Such conditions as these may quite possibly have existed among 
the primitive ancestors of the Roman people. Human sacrifice 
certainly had disappeared before historical times, but indication 
of its former existence survived in certain phases of their religious 
ritual, conspicuously in their own explanation of the “ver sacrum,” 
(Festus, p. 379). Economic infanticide, on the other hand, is 
generally believed to have survived all through Roman history in 
the practice known as exposure. A re-examination of the evid- 
ence for this theory is the purpose of this paper. First, however, 
let me make it clear that by “exposure” I do not mean the secret 
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abandonment by a mother of an illegitimate child, or one that she 
is unable to care for and hopes to save by putting it in the way 
of a probable rescuer. Such cases are common enough in the 
cities of the modern world, and must have occurred from the very 
beginnings of civilization. By exposure I mean, on the contrary, 
a system recognized by law and society, under which it was possi- 
ble for a man of wealth and standing to order his legitimate 
children to be abandoned, presumably to die, simply because he 
had enough already or for some other reason did not care to 
accept the responsibility for their rearing. Such a system as this 
undoubtedly existed in ancient Greece. The evidence relating 
to Athens has recently been subjected to a careful scrutiny by 
Professor La Rue Van Hook (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LI 
(1920), pp. 134 ff.) who, while attacking the view that exposure 
was prevalent in the classical period, concludes nevertheless that, 
“abandonment of infants occurred to a greater or lesser degree 
throughout the Greek world from earliest times, and in the late 
Hellenistic Period became, it appears, an actual menace and evil.” 
By the second century B.C. the practice had become so common 
that Polybius could express the opinion (XX XVII, 9, 7-10) that 
the unwillingness of his contemporaries to bring up even legitimate 
children was one of the main causes of the depopulation of Greece. 

Now it is clear that the legal situation at Rome was very similar 
to that in Athens. The Romans themselves thought that from 
the very earliest times the paterfamilias had always possessed 
absolute power of life and death over all children born into his 
household, for they said that Romulus ordered it by law. (Dion. 
Hal. II 26). At any rate, the principle was clearly enunciated in 
the Twelve Tables and continued to have legal force all through 
the republic and far into the empire. (cf. Dion. Hal. II 27; Gell. 
V 19; Cic. de domo XXIX 77; Pap. Collat. IV 8; Dig. XXVIII 
2,11). It would appear, therefore, that by a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Roman law the head of the family had the right to dispose 
of his children in any way he saw fit. There are, however, two 
passages in Dionysius Halicarnassus which are in startling con- 
tradiction of this principle in so far as it might apply to exposure. 
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In Book II, Chapter 15, he writes: “In the first place, he 
(Romulus) made in compulsory upon all the inhabitants of the 
state that they should rear every male child, and of females the 
first-born, and should kill none of their offspring while less than 
three years of age, except in the case of a child deformed or 
unnatural from its very birth. In such cases he did not forbid 
the parents to expose the child, provided that they had shown it 
first to their five nearest nighbors and that these had concurred 
in the decision. And against any who transgressed this law he 
established penalties, including among other things the forfei- 
ture of half their goods to the state.” The second passage is in 
Book IX, Chapter 22, where the writer is expressing his scepticism 
regarding the story of the extinction of the whole Fabian clan, 
save only one member, in the battle on the Cremera in 477 B.C. 
He argues that the traditional number of the killed, viz. three hun- 
dred and six, could not have included every male member of the 
family, for says he: “The ancient law of the Romans required 
that men of proper age should marry, and it was compulsory that 
they should rear all the children born to them. (74 yevvoueva 
mavra). Surely the Fabii would not have been the only ones to 
transgress this law, after it had been preserved up to that time 
by their fathers.” Now it is evident that these passages cannot 
be accepted at their full value. The first is far too complex for 
a primitive society, and the second is still from a period which 
left no written evidence of its laws and customs. Yet one can- 
not summarily reject them as utterly fictitious and containing no 
element of truth. It seems to me that the inference as to social 
conditions which may be drawn from traditional laws such as 
these are exactly the opposite of those which may be drawn from 
historical laws. In the case of the latter we are generally justified 
in assuming the existence of the abuse which the law seeks to 
check, while in the former we may guess that the reconstructed 
law arose in an effort to explain the traditional absence of an 
abuse. If we apply this rule to the case in point, we shall con- 
clude that the latter-day Romans had inherited a belief that the 
exposure of infants was not practiced by their ancestors, and 
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invented “an ancient law” to account for this recognized differ- 
ence between their traditional custom and that of the Greeks. 
This view explains the apparent contradiction of the principle of 
“patria potestas,” holding the truth to be that the power of the 
paterfamilias was always absolute, but that in the period in ques- 
tion he did not exercise that power to order the exposure of 
infants. The details of the “law of Romulus” first cited above 
mean nothing, for they are copied, at any rate in part, from the 
restrictive regulations of Sparta (cf. Plut. Lyc. 16). Even the 
statement that Romulus permitted the exposure of deformed and 
unnatural infants cannot be accepted as evidence that the early 
Romans actually did use this method for disposing of such off- 
spring, for if the “law” was a late fiction the inventor might 
easily have been influenced by his knowledge of the custom of 
the Greeks in such cases. Historical evidence shows that the 
Roman custom was to kill such infants by a more direct and cer- 
tain method. To this I shall return later, first taking up another 
apparent attestation of exposure in prehistoric times. 

In the mythology of ancient Greece the exposure of infants is 
a very common’ phenomenon. The fact that the majority of the 
stories do not appear in the folk-lore of any other Indo-European 
people proves that they were invented by the Greeks, and the fact 
that they arose in primitive times makes it practically certain 
that the Greeks drew their ideas from their own experience. 
When, therefore, we learn that Zeus, Poseidon, Hephaistus, As- 
clepius, Ion, and Oedipus were all exposed at their birth and left 
to die, we are justified in assuming that this method was em- 
ployed by the primitive Greeks for disposing of their own unwel- 
come children. It is true that the infants exposed in the myths 
are usually the issue of illicit amours of the gods with mortal 
women, so it is possible that the earliest form of exposure in 
Greece was restricted to children born out of wedlock, but how- 
ever that may be, it is a fair inference that this was the method 
there employed for disposing of superfluous children. If a simi- 
lar test be applied to Rome in turn, we find only one legend in 
which exposure plays a part, viz., the story of Romulus and 
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Remus. In some briefer versions or passing references to this 
legend, (e. g. Livy 1 6, 3; Cic. de rep. II 2; Serv. ad Aen. I 274; 
Dion. Hal. II 56) we find it simply stated that the twins were 
exposed. According to the fuller form of the story, however, 
(cf. Livy I 4; Plut., Rom. 27) it appears that the king Amulius 
ordered the infants not to be exposed but to be thrown into the 
river Tiber. Their exposure and rescue was due to an accident; 
the Tiber had overflowed its banks, and the servants, not being 
able to reach the main stream, left the babes in shallow water 
which presently receded and left them “exposed.” It is, of 
course, quite possible that this whole story of Romulus and Re- 
mus goes back no further than historical times and was made up 
entirely out of Greek materials, (cf. discussion by Rosenberg in 
Paully-Wissowa, R. E., sub Romulus). One feature of the legend 
which certainly does not ante-date Greek influence is the naming 
of Mars as the father of the twins (cf. Livy, l.c.). But whether 
there was or was not a genuinely Italian nucleus for the story 
need not concern us here. It has been shown that exposure is not 
an essential part of such a nucleus even if one did exist, and it 
is a fair conclusion, therefore, that there is no evidence here for 
the existence of exposure among the early Romans. 

Turning now to historical times, I wish to point out that no 
example of exposure and no reference to it as a Roman practice 
can be found anywhere in Republican literature. The Twelve 
Tables seem to have made it compulsory that deformed infants 
should be killed, (Cic, de legg. III 8). We do not know whether 
the manner of death was specified, but if we may judge by the 
one case on record it was by drowning. Livy (XXVII 37), de- 
scribing the disposal of a prodigy which was born “incertus mas 
an femina” says that after Etruscan soothsayers had been con- 
sulted, “vivum in arcam condidere, provectumque in mare proie- 
cerunt.”’ Additional evidence can be found to corroborate the 
view that drowning was the traditional method employed by the 
Romans when they had cause to dispose of infants. Thus in 
what probably represents the nucleus of the Romulus story, the 
twins were condemned to be thrown into the river. So also Se- 
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neca states quite plainly (de Ira I 15): “Portentosos fetus ex- 
tinguimus, liberos quoque si debiles monstrosique editi sunt mer- 
gimus.” 

It is sometimes claimed that the plays of Plautus and Terence 
furnish evidence of the existence of exposure at Rome, but the 
relation of these plays to their Greek models is now so well estab- 
lished that one cannot doubt that the society they reflect is Greek 
rather than Roman, (cf. Legrande-Loeb, New Attic Comedy, 
Chap. II; Meier-Schoemann-Lipsius, Der Attische Process, II 
528, note 135; Van Hook, p. 139 f.). Nor is it safe to argue 
that exposure must have been practiced by the Romans because 
the references to it were not removed by the Roman poets when 
they adapted the plays, for the exposure is generally an integral 
part of the plot and cannot be removed without destroying the 
whole fabric. Moreover, there are many other situations and 
characters in these plays which certainly could not have been 
familiar to the Romans in their own environment, and we are 
surely not to feel that a Roman audience would object to hearing 
about a foreign custom for getting rid of superfluous children 
any more than they objected to the “courtesans, procurers, para- 
sites, and culinary artists, who ...... must have been almost 
unknown at Rome during the first decades of the second century 
before Christ.” (Legrande-Loeb, p. 46). 

The common use in classical Latin of “tollere” and “suscipere” 
with the meaning “to rear” is generally believed to have arisen 
out of a Roman ceremony in which the father acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the child and signified his wish that it should be 
reared by raising it from the ground when it had been placed 
before him. It is commonly stated that if he refused to perform 
this act the child was exposed. This, however, does not follow. 
Even if the idiom has been correctly interpreted and such 
a ceremony actually did take place, it proves nothing more 
than has already been conceded in speaking of the “patria potes- 
tas,” viz. that the father had absolute power over the life of 
children born into his household. I cannot find any case on 
record in which it is stated that a father refused to “raise” a 
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child, and it seems probable that the practice, if it occurred at all 
in the historical period, had become purely formal. It cannot be 
denied that, in its earlier stages, the existence of such a ceremony 
would imply a recognized alternative, but there is nothing to 
show whether this alternative was exposure or some more certain 
form of death. The use of these words, therefore, offers no 
sound evidence for the purpose of this paper. 

Definitely attested cases of exposure begin to appear at the 
end of the republic. The earliest actual exposure recorded in 
Roman literature, however, is alleged to have taken place in Gaul. 
Suetonius (de Gramm. 7) writes of M. Antonius Gnipho, who 
was reported to have been a teacher of Cicero and Caesar, that 
he was “ingenuus in Gallia natus sed expositus, a nutritore ma- 
numissus ....” From the same work we learn that C. Melis- 
sus, the slave of Maecenas who made himself famous by refusing 
his freedom, was “Spoleti natus, ingenuus, sed ob discordiam 
parentum expositus......... .’ Of course one cannot 
suppose that Suetonius was over-careful to test the veracity of 
such attractive “copy,” but the fact that such stories about persons 
nearly contemporaneous could become current is sufficient de- 
monstration that exposure was being practiced, at any rate in 
some grades of society. I venture to assert, however, that the 
exposure of a legitimate child of citizen parents was still a rare 
occurrence at the beginning of the empire. It will be remembered 
that Augustus made great efforts to encourage marriage and the 
raising of families, laying heavy disabilities upon unmarried men 
and extending special political privileges to fathers of three chil- 
dren. These regulations were embodied in the Lex Papia-Pop- 
paea of 9 A.D. On the principle already laid down it may quite 
properly be argued that the necessity for this law is proof of the 
existence of the abuse. Sure evidence is available, however, that 
the abuse which existed was not the destruction of children at 
their birth, but the refusal of Roman society to produce children. 
From Dio’s hand (LVI, 1-10) we have a full account of how, 
just before the date of this law, Augustus assembled the knights 
in the forum and divided them into two groups, the married and 
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the unmarried. He then addressed both companies, praising the 
former, and rebuking the latter, who were more numerous, be- 
cause by refusing to accept the responsibilities of family life they 
were jeopardizing the future of the Roman race. In Dio’s ver- 
sion of these speeches, which he affects to give at full length, 
there is no mention of fathers refusing to rear children after they 
had been born; yet had this abuse been common in the time of 
Augustus, we can hardly believe that it would have been left 
unmentioned in this determined attack upon the causes of Roman 
depopulation. On the contrary, we should expect stringent pro- 
hibitive legislation if there had been any noticeable wastage of 
the vitality of the Roman people through this practice. 

A very similar condition of society is reflected in the work of 
Juvenal. The old families are dying out because their women 
shirk the dangers of motherhood. ‘Sed jacet aurato vix ulla 
puerpera lecto” (VI 594). These gilded wives secretly practice 
methods of birth prevention, and present their lords with supposi- 
titious heirs secured ‘“‘ad spurcos lacus” (VI 602-9). The exact 
meaning of the last phrase is uncertain, but it seems to indicate 
that there existed in Rome at that time certain recognized locali- 
ties where infants might be placed out by indigent parents with 
a view to securing their adoption by persons better able to care 
for them. It is significant that this passing reference is the only 
mention of any form of exposure in the works of a writer who 
spared none of the social vices of his contemporaries. 

Cases of exposure in the first and second centuries A. D. con- 
tinue to appear on the records, however. Suetonius (Calig. 5) 
relates that on the day of the death of Germanicus “lapidata sunt 
templa, subversae deum arae, Lares a quibusdam familiares in 
publicum abiecti, partus coniugum expositi.’”” Some scholars have 
argued from this passage that it must have been a Roman custom 
to expose all children born in any year on an “ater dies” (e. g. 
Blimner in Miller Hdbk. IV, 2, II, 301, n. 11). This conclusion 
seems to me to be wholly unwarranted. Such a generalization 
from a single example would not be justified even if the veracity 
of the witness were above suspicion, but it is doubly dangerous 
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when we have only the word of Suetonius, whose penchant for 
yellow journalism colors every page of his work. Other cases of 
exposure in the first century, also recorded only by Suetonius, are 
part of the imperial scandal in which he delights to wallow. In 
the life of Claudius (ch. 27) he writes: “Claudiam, ex liberto suo 
Boetere conceptam, quamvis ante quintum mensem divortii natam 
alique coeptam, exponi tamen ad matris ianuam et nudam iussit 
abici.”” Again, in the life of Vespasian (ch. 3), he records that 
Flavia Domitilla, the emperor’s wife, though born of free parents, 
had been brought up as a slave until reclaimed by her father, a 
clerk of the quaestor’s office. It is, of course, not clear that ex- 
posure is to be understood in this case. The child might have 
been lost or stolen. Exposure is a common element in the themes 
of the “Declamationes” collected under the name of Quintilian, 
and in the “Controversiae” of Seneca. These are of little value, 
however, for evidence of social conditions in Rome, for they con- 
tain subjects drawn from the whole range of history and myth- 
ology, and where a legal point is at issue the law is often that of 
Athens, not Rome. 

The Florilegium of Stobaeus contains an essay by one Mu- 
sonius on the subject “Whether a man should rear all his chil- 
dren.” One passage of it runs as follows (Flor. LXXXIV 1, 21 
f.): “What seems to me most dreadful of all is that not only 
some who have poverty to offer as an excuse, but others well pro- 
vided with this world’s goods and some again who are even rich, 
nevertheless boldly decline to rear children that are born to them 
in order that those already born may be better provided for.” 
This was once believed to have come from the hand of Musonius 
Rufus, the Stoic philosopher of Rome who was banished by Nero. 
Examination of all the passages attributed to Musonius by Sto- 
baeus, however, has shown that some of them at any rate could 
not have been written by this Musonius the Etruscan, and it has 
been assumed that there must have been another philosopher of 
the same name, who lived later and resided at Athens (cf. Parker, 
Harvard Studies VII, p. 123 f.). It is improbable, therefore, 
that the essay I have quoted from describes conditions at Rome. 
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In the correspondence between Pliny and Trajan there is an 
exchange of letters (X 71-72) regarding the legal status of Operroi, 
i. e. freeborn persons exposed at birth and reared as slaves. This 
proves the existence of exposure in Bithynia at that time, but 
leaves us still in the dark as regards Italy. There may be some 
slight significance in the fact that Pliny, when recalling precedents 
which might apply, quotes rescripts of Augustus, Tiberius, Ves- 
pasian, etc., all of which seem to have applied to parts of the 
Greek world, and says nothing about any law regulating this 
matter for Italy. This does not, however, justify us in assuming 
that none existed, for a senatorial law for Roman citizens would 
not be expected to furnish a precedent for the administration of 
an imperial province. 

The remaining material is drawn from Christian writers and 
the jurists. The former speak of exposure as if it had been prac- 
ticed by every unconverted citizen of the Roman world. A fair 
sample is found in Tertullian (Apolog. IX), and reads as follows: 
“Quot vultis ex his circumstantibus et in Christianorum sangui- 
nem hiantibus, ex ipsis etiam vobis iustissimis et severissimis in 
nos praesidibus apud conscientiam pulsem, qui natos sibi liberos 
enecent? Siquidem et de genere necis differt, utique crudelius in 
aqua spiritum extorquetis aut frigori et fami et canibus exponitis. 
Ferro enim mori aetas quoque maior optaverit. Nobis vero semel 
homicidio interdicto etiam conceptum utero, dum adhuc sanguis 
in hominem delibatur, dissolvere non licet.” Allowing for exag- 
geration, one must concede that some basis for this charge existed, 
and that infanticide both by drowning and exposure was a fairly 
common practice in Rome of the third century A. D. An excerpt 
of Paulus contained in the Digest (fr. 4, XXV 3) indicates that 
there may have been in force in his time a law prohibiting ex- 
posure, but the text is uncertain. In 315 A.D. Constantine 
attempted to check infanticide by providing that the children of 
Roman parents who were too poor to support them should be 
cared for at the public expense, and in 322 A. D. the scope of the 
law was extended to apply to Italy and Africa. The resultant 
drain on the treasury, however, was so great that the policy had 
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to be discontinued, and in 329 A. D. he re-established the old law 
of the Twelve Tables which gave a man the right to sell a child 
which he did not wish to raise. To about the same time belongs 
a law on the question which Pliny had raised for Bithynia, but 
Constantine’s decision was the contrary of Trajan’s, for he ruled 
that free-born children who had been exposed and rescued could 
be legally retained as slaves in compensation for their rearing. 
(Paul. Sent Recept. V 1, 1; C. 1, Cod. Theod. V 8; C. 1 & 12, 
Cod. Just. IV 43). This law was confirmed by Honorius and 
Theodosius in 412 A. D., but reversed by Justinian. (C. 1, Cod. 
Theod. De Expos. V 7; C. 2, Cod. Just. VIII 52). Exposure of 
infants was made a capital crime in 374 A. D. (C. 1, Cod. Theod. 
III 3), and the extreme penalty was re-affirmed by Justinian (C. 
3 & 4, Cod. Just. VIII 52). All this must mean that exposure 
was common at Rome at any rate from the third century on. 

To summarize my conclusions, then, I should say that there is 
no evidence at all for the existence of exposure among the Romans 
of the early republic ; some evidence, of doubtful character, for its 
presence to a moderate degree in the first century of the empire; 
and certain proof of its prevalence from the third century on. In 
the first part of this paper it was shown that the Greeks practiced 
exposure of children all through their history. I close, therefore, 
with the suggestion that here we have another vice which the 
Romans first learned from the Greeks, when 


“Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
intulit agresti Latio.” 








THE MAGIC OF PERSONALITY IN_ CICERO’S 
LETTERS * 


By Heten WIEAND COLE 
Wheaton College 


In an age like ours when we scarcely marvel at the aeroplane 
or the telephone, such commonplaces have they become, why ex- 
pect wonder at mere words or the skillful use of words? This is 
in truth an age of “inarticulate intimacy,” except for the tele- 
phone. And letter-writing has become indeed a dead art, though 
the facility of locomotion and the cheapness of the post have con- 
tributed their share, as well as the multiplication of newspapers 
and magazines and the growing fashion of signed articles. 

Yet letters and letter-writing have a great claim upon the 
world; for in them is found in direct and domestic fashion the 
kinship of the ages. And what are the essentials of good letter- 
writing? Someone has discriminatingly enumerated them as 
leisure, the unconscious heritage of generations of culture — 
for “bon ecrivain like bon chien requires chasse de race —a due 
sense of social position, wit and wits of course, good taste, and a 
certain seriousness and soundness of heart, never obtruded and 
easily worn. 

With nearly all of these qualifications the age of Cicero had 
equipped him and his correspondents. And Cicero is the master 
letter-writer. His style in his letters is as preéminent as in his 
orations. And in both classes of prose he stands, as Virgil in 
poetry, the bridge between the ancient and the modern world. 
When Professor Mommsen called Cicero a journalist he meant 
to depreciate him; but never before or since did a long-suffering 
class receive so splendid a compliment. 


1A paper read before the New England Classical Association at its 
annual meeting at Wellesley College, March 31, 1922. 
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Cicero’s letters are models of style. “They may not sparkle 
like Horace Walpole’s, or Byron’s,” as Herbert Paul comments ; 
“they may lack the sober dignity of Gray, the pathos of Cow- 
per; still they form a marvellous, and on the whole, with all due 
deference to Mommsen, a not altogether unpleasing self-portrai- 
ture.”’ All the man is laid bare to us with a frankness more real 
and less calculating than Rousseau’s; for a good letter-writer 
must daringly and freely express his own sensations, even at the 
risk of being considered an egotist. The last place where caution 
and reticence are required is in familiar epistle. He must be reso- 
lutely sincere ; for the minute he begins to pose his magic wand is 
broken, and he becomes tedious and offensive. And a letter 
must be intimate, or an essay will be the result, not a letter. 

Of all qualities perhaps this last, of intimacy, is the rarest; for 
a good letter is really a page from the secret memoirs of a man. 
So “if a good book is the life-blood of a master spirit,’’ as Milton 
tells us, it is surely worth while to know such a spirit when he is 
off-guard, so to speak, in his letters. Therein lies the magic of 
language, that it reveals the more subtle magic of personality. 
And it is this intimate self-revelation which interests us in the 
letters of Cicero. It is not Cicero the politician, or the orator, 
whom Rome at large knew, but Cicero the man whom we would 
see. 

“I saw your own self in your letter,” cf. Ad. Fam. XVI 16, 
Quintus Cicero writes to his brother. And we are inclined to say 
the same thing every time we read his letters. Thanks to them 
we know Cicero as we know no other person in the ancient 
world. “Few men, indeed would willingly yield up the intima- 
cies of their private correspondence to the cruelty of public 
scrutiny and criticism, and yet it is this unsuitability for 
print, this baffling intimacy, the covert allusions, the obscure 
language of friendship, that attract us to published correspon- 
dence.” 

Cicero writes to Atticus, Ad Att. VIII 14, 2, “I talk to you as 
I talk to myself,” and there can be no doubt that he spoke the 
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truth. He was not sitting for his historical portrait, but pouring 
out his hopes and fears from day to day to his best of friends. In 
another of his letters to Atticus, Ad Att. I 9, 1, he explains that 
he would not have expressed himself with so much freedom if 
he had not felt confident that his words would never be read by 
any other human eyes. 

Cicero’s letters, in other words, to a large degree lack that con- 
sciousness of a possible larger public which we find in the letters 
of Madame de Sévigné, for instance, or in those of Voltaire or 
of Matthew Arnold, or of Pliny, who definitely wrote his letters 
for publication. Except in formal or courteous letters to com- 
parative strangers, Cicero’s letters are natural and unstudied. 
They are for the most part born of the moment and reflect feel- 
ings essential volatile and evanescent. With his imagination 
and his ready ability to think of himself as with the friend to 
whom he was writing, cf. Ad Att. XIII 18, Ad Fam. XV 16, 
his tone and his mood vary from letter to letter. Hence the 
criticism to which he lays himself open of being changeable and 
fickle. 

The same thing was charged against Madame de Sévigné, who, 
like Cicero, had a very lively and versatile imagination, and who 
gave expression to her first emotions without reflection, and 
whose letters are, therefore, full of contradictions, like Cicero’s, 
in mood and expressed opinions. In both writers, their quick 
impressions “carry them away; they speak out; and they are 
very much blamed. The written word gives more strength and 
permanence to these fugitive thoughts than they deserve; they 
were only flashes ; they are fixed and accentuated by writing ; they 
acquire a clearness, a relief and importance that they did not 
have in reality. . . . So every one is not fitted to understand 
thoroughly their letters. . . . To appreciate all the shades of 
meaning, to give things their real importance, to be a good judge 
of the drift of these phrases which are said with half a smile, and 
do not always mean what they seem to say, requires more ac- 
quaintance with life than one usually gets in a German univer- 
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sity.’ So concludes M. Boissier. Hit at Mommsen! And cri- 
ticism of classical literature, as Dean Howes reminded us several 
years ago, “has cared more to analyze Cicero’s orations into the 
formal rhetorical divisions, to reduce his periods to metrical 
schemes, and to learn the secrets of his inimitable style, than to 
search out the content of his vast work and its meaning to his 
time and generation.” 

It is not then with a scholar’s desire for minute grammatical 
analysis, but with human avidity for a clearer understanding and 
evaluation of Cicero as a man that this study was undertaken. 
“Do you find the real inside of him in his letters?” James 
Russell Lowell once asked of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., as a sure 
test of the true flavor of a letter. And it is our hope to redis- 
cover a few of the less frequently noticed traits of that “real 
inside” of Cicero. 

It is, first of all, the human quality and the modernity of the 
tone of the letters which we would stress in this study. We would 
see Cicero as he was, the warm-hearted friend, the affectionate 
father, the kind master, the bibliophile, the art-lover, the gentle- 
man, the littérateur, with that refined polish which the Romans 
described by the expressive word, urbanitas; for Cicero was what 
Dr. Johnson would have called a “clubable person.” 

One of the most memorable events of the Italian Revival was 
Petrarch’s discovery of Cicero’s letters to Atticus. Before Pe- 
trarch’s day Cicero was a mere name for a formula in which 
there was indeed an unknown quantity. The early Church 
Fathers and the authors of the Middle Ages who criticised or 
praised Cicero meant only his oratorical or philosophical writ- 
ings, not the man himself. Cicero the philosopher, the orator, 
was a dim figure, a shadowy name, the “god of eloquence.”’ To 
the Middle Ages Cicero was what he had been to Catullus, c. 49, 
v. 1, “most eloquent of all the sons of Romulus.” With the 
discovery of his letters he became a personality, very human, very 
fallible, very lovable. For Petrarch the reading of Cicero’s 
letters transformed the sage of Tusculum into a man, who in the 
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midst of party conflicts himself took sides, who wavered in his 
decisions, who grasped at hope, who groaned in despair. As 
Petrarch wrote, addressing him, “O thou ever restless, ever 
troubled spirit!” 

And it is indeed a troubled and restless spirit that is seen in 
the letters, in which is reflected every mood of a versatile, sensi- 
tive, subtle, powerful, and cultivated mind. And to no one did 
Cicero reveal himself in his every mood as freely and sincerely 
as to Atticus, cf. Ad. Att. XII 36, 1. Atticus was to Cicero 
what Sir Horace Mann was to that Cicero of English letter- 
writing, Sir Horace Walpole, what Sidney Calvin was to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, what Coleridge was to Charles Lamb, what 
Boswell was to Dr. Johnson. Throughout all the letters this inti- 
macy is so evident that there is no need of illustration. 

But not only with Atticus was Cicero so familiar. To his 
brother Quintus, and to his family, Cicero writes in as free a 
vein, mingling in his letters the three elements which he himself 
considered the suitable ingredients for a letter, cf. Ad Att. V 5, 
instruction, information, jest. With him every little piece of 
gossip which might serve as a peg on which to hang a joke or a 
smart phrase found a place. And it is this use of letters as a 
vehicle for banter which constitutes much of their difficulty. 
Camaraderie is the characteristic note of many of his letters to 
his friends, as affection is of most of his letters addressed to his 
family, cf. Fam. XIV 14. Especially for his daughter, Tullia, is 
his concern conspicuous, cf. Ad. Att. XI, 17, 1; Fam. XIV 11; 
14; 18. In fact it has been urged that Cicero is almost French 
in his romantic love for his daughter and his indifference to his 
wife. His attitude is much like that of Madame de Sévigné 
toward her daughter; like that of Charles Lamb toward his in- 
valid sister. And Cicero’s intense grief at the death of Tullia is 
too well known for us to linger to cite letters. 

As a master to his slaves Cicero was very kind. This is par- 
ticularly true, of course, in his relations to his favorite slave 
and amanuensis, Tiro; and there are many letters proving this, 
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cf. Ad Att. XII 10; Fam. XVI 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7;9; 15; 16. 
We are reminded of Stevenson’s relations to his Samoan de- 
pendents. 

Closely akin to such a feeling toward family and dependents 
is love of home. Whether Cicero is regretting his long absence 
from Rome in his role of provincial governor, Ad Fam. II 12, 
or pining for Rome in exile, to him there was “no place like 
home,” cf. Ad. Att. XV 16b. when that home spelled Rome. So 
Charles Lamb pined for London. And it was not only his love of 
participation in the public, political life of Rome that held Cicero 
thus closely attached to Rome; he delighted too in the quiet stay- 
at-home pleasures of intellectual pursuits and literary preoccu- 
pations. 

His love of books, as we all know, was not merely the rich 
appreciation of other men’s work. We doubt whether Cicero 
looked any more like “a damned literary man” than Browning, as 
Lockhart said of that poet. But he shared with literary men of 
all time annoyance at the demands and requirements of his 
publishers, and self-satisfaction at his own literary successes. It 
is here that we see Cicero and Atticus in the relations of author 
and publisher. Cicero had a high regard for Atticus’ critical 
ability; and on the other hand it paid Atticus to advertise 
Cicero’s works well, cf. Ad Att. XIII 12. 

Cicero gave Atticus many commissions also for objects d’art, 
cf. Ad Att. 1 4; 6; 11; 9; 10; 16; 18. But whether he was 
himself a real connoisseur, or whether he wished to have his var- 
ious villas decorated with sculpture merely because it was the 
style is not quite clear from the letters. Still the letters reveal in 
Cicero not only that urbanitas, which was mentioned above, but 
that humanitas, that value of culture and learning, which mark 
the men possessing the supreme gifts of intellectual power and 
intellectual sympathy. 

Many other qualities could be mentioned did time allow; for, 
as someone has said, “man seems to be a reservoir of possibilities 
that is drawn upon by environment and by circumstances. Of 
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course everyone has his individual limitations, but within his 
range the combinations of qualities that make him what he is 
seems countless.” This seems particularly true of Cicero. He 
reminds us of Mrs. Brinkley’s comment on Alice Pasmer in 
Howells’ “April Hopes :” 

“She has no fixed character. No girl has. Nobody has. We all 
have twenty characters— more characters than gowns — and put 
them on and take them off just as often for different occasions. I 
know you think each person is permanently this or that, but my ex- 
perience is that half the time they’re the other thing.” 

To some people Cicero was all the time “the other thing.” And 
it may be objected, particularly by those people, that we have 
not touched upon the defects in Cicero’s character. 

He could not have been human without them. But as Tyrrell 
aud Purser remind us, “every man has the faults of his qualities; 
and we could not have the liveliness, brightness, quick sympathy, 
and delightfully mercurial temperament of Cicero without at the 
same time the timidity and instability which must accompany 
such highly-strung nerves and such a delicately constituted or- 
ganism.”’ “Rome’s least Roman mind” shows few specifically 
Roman traits, and many which are surprisingly un-Roman and 
modern. 

To be sure there is a certain degree to which a man’s corres- 
pondence is affected by the temperament and tendency of his 
times, as the political emphasis, for example, in most of Cicero’s 
letters, or the dilettantism in the letters of the French writers 
of the XVIIIth century. But the best letters are those in which 
the writer rises superior to the epistolary emphasis of his times 
and reveals himself as a man of all times and all ages. “Apart 
from mechanical inventions, which have no more real influence 
upon life than soap has upon character,’’ as Herbert Paul puts it, 
there is very little in our social customs which would seem strange 
to Cicero. . His letters show how startingly modern he is. 

“The faithful friends who resolved to present to the world his 
confidential utterances, unspoiled by editorial garbling, have not 
only earned our gratitude by the gift of a unique historical 
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monument, but have judged most nobly and most truly what was 
due to the reputation of Cicero. As it was in his life-time, so it 
has been with his memory. Those who have known him most 
intimately have commonly loved him best. The reader must 
judge whether he rightly claims a place as ‘a hero of his nation’; 
at least he was the exponent of its best thoughts and noblest as- 
pirations, its faithful servant in life and its constant martyr in 
death. 

“The calm, retrospective judgment, perhaps not untinged with 
remorse, of Caesar Augustus sums up honestly and fairly the 
story of Cicero’s life. ‘It happened many years after,’ writes 
Plutarch, ‘that Augustus once found one of his grandsons with 
a work of Cicero’s in his hands. The boy was frightened and hid 
the book under his gown; but Caesar took it from him, and 
standing there motionless he read through a great part of the 
book; then he gave it back to the boy and said: “This was a 
great orator, my child; a great orator, and a man who loved his 
country well.”’”’ 

But Caesar had not read Cicero’s letters. He had seen and 
heard only Cicero the orator and politician. To latter ages was 
left the delight of falling under the spell of his many-sided per- 
sonality as his letters so intimately reveal it, bringing to “the 
scholar, their exquisite Latinity; to the man of letters, their 
wealth of expression; to the thinker, their philosophic clearness 
and range of vision; to the statesman and historian, the definite 
contribution to the history of the times.” Best of all, however, 
is their human touch, their modernity. It is because Cicero 
writes so frequently of things which enter more or less into 
all human lives, the homely and the tragic things, thus striking 
the great common chords of humanity, that his letters have 
achieved a popularity which no others in literature have attained. 








WELLS ON ROMAN HISTORY * 





By G. A. Harrer 
University of North Carolina 





H. G. Wells’ “The Outline of History” first appeared in the 
fall of 1920, and has since in less than two years gone into a 
third edition. So far as concerns the section on Roman History, 
with which this paper is largely concerned, there is not much 
change in the last edition. I notice the spelling Pontius has been 
corrected to Pontus, for instance, and no man can say whether 
the original error was author’s or printer’s. The book’s success 
from the publishers’ point of view has undoubtely been very 
great. Thousands of readers have been attracted to it, and 
the reviewers have swarmed over it. Many of both groups are 
for it, many against it, and some especially among the reviewers, 
try to be both. 

Mr. Henry A. Jones, lately famous for “My Dear Wells” 
letters, calls Wells a “Hater of Engand” who is seeking to “break 
in pieces the British Empire and to shake the foundations of 
civil order throughout the world.” An editorial of the New 
York Times states in explanation that “the thing Wells girds at so 
vivaciously is not his own people, nor any people, but the fact 
that throughout history nations have existed, and that progress 
has been so largely conditioned by the passion of nationality, 
patriotism. This bias is the cause of the one great inadequacy 
of an ‘Outline’, which, in so many respects, is not only adequate 


but amazingly stimulating. . . . The true bill against the histori- 
cal outliner is that he fails to perceive that there is an immense 
national tragedy. . . . The historical importance of racial in- 


stinct and patriotism, the inspiring power of national heroes, 


1 Read at the meeting of the Southern Section of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, Atlanta, April 27, 1922. 
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is not a matter of opinion but of fact. The historian may flout 
it, and scout it, but he cannot rout it.” 

Another reviewer finds that the work as a whole too 
nearly approaches being a history of the voter. Another 
makes some points which have found such wide acceptance as 
to make them worth quoting: “Come all ye unlettered, and 
give ear, for here is matter that will delight your souls within 
you. A man has written history for your express benefit. Not 
American History, nor English History, nor Modern History. 
Just History. He has written a history of the world in a couple 
of volumes and made it such an excellent history that it takes 
an exceptionally well read student of history to point out his 
errors of omission. . . . And his condensation more than coun- 
terbalances those errors. For the book is not intended for 
scholars. It was written for, and at that innumerable legion of 
us who have no claim to scholarship, and who are scandalously 
calm about it.” One might be permitted to express surprise that 
history should be written accurately for scholars, while a sprink- 
ling of errors will not hurt “hoi polloi.” One might Socratically 
begin to ask this reviewer whether 100 errors would be all right, 
or could even 200 be overlooked, or what would be the point of 
saturation! The idea of the reviewer is, however, held by many 
people and not unlettered either. In an outline of history in- 
tended to convey general impressions a number of errors will do 
little harm. One may ask again, how can the general impression 
be a correct one, if the details which go to make it up are errone- 
ous? This may be stated without prejudice to the accuracy of 
Wells’ book. The same reviewer goes on to state: “From start 
to finish his history carries itself. One need not arm himself 
with a dictionary, much less a library of reference works, before 
essaying to read it. And how the man can write!” He is right. 
The work is interesting. It is readable—no mean advantage 
for any book, and a great help to a work on history. And credit 
will properly be given—Wells does not hesitate to take it—for 
the idea of presenting a readable world’s history in comparatively 
brief compass. Of course we have had world’s histories before 
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Wells, but usually very brief, or in too many volumes. The 
famous Ridpath’s History of the World, for example. I can see 
it yet in half-morroco filling a green felt-covered box which 
occupied a place of honor on top of the book-case at home. It 
used to be a delight to be allowed to leaf over its pages; but for 
the pictures, the full-page pictures, the photographic repro- 
ductions in profusion, the colored maps and the charts of the 
races of mankind, and the houses they lived in, and their occu- 
pations—I am afraid we read little of it. 

The attitude of reviewers more hostile than the one I have 
chiefly quoted has induced Wells to write an explanation and a 
defense of his work in the Yale Review of last July. And this 
article plus the book itself has lead Hillaire Belloc to produce an 
essay, in a later number of the same quarterly, directed against 
what he calls “Modern Thought,’’—abbreviated by him to M. T. 
He means by the term, loose, radical thinking, always ‘agin’ 
something established, rarely helpfully constructive, only im- 
practically so. He does not mention Wells by name; but the 
editors tell us that Wells is meant. 

But to return to Wells’ article in the Yale Review. His 
friends might quote Terence, “Would that it had not oc- 
curred to him.” It is hardly a success, for Wells too literally 
takes up the cudgels in his own defense. He claims as a proof of 
long and assiduous study that he devoted “the better part of three 
years” to the creation of the history. Shades of Livy, Tacitus, 
and even poor old Dio Cassius — “the better part of three years!” 
Again, his “years of work” on the book “have necessarily made 
him something of a specialist in historical generalities.” Now 
just what a “specialist in historical generalities’ is, I do not 
know; but the term may denote that details are insignificant. 
But, if this is so, still Wells is not pleased with the criticisms 
of Professor Gomme of the University of Glasgow, who cri- 
ticises details. Wells feelingly refers to “this close-reading 
method of Mr. Gomme.” He terms Gomme a dry-as-dust, and 
in part answers his criticisms by ridiculing Gomme’s style of 
writing, illustrated in a paragraph which he quotes at length. 
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To a Catholic critic who has picked him up on some point of fact 
Wells replies by admitting: “It was complete ignorance that 
caused that misstatement. I doubt if there was any general 
delusion that I was an expert in the theological disputes of the 
early church.” His answer to another critic, evidently a youth- 
ful one, is: “He is lucky not to have adopted this attitude 
towards me thirty years ago, because then I should have put him 
across my knee.” A spirited reply, but with little relation, 
apparently, to history. The whole article, while hardly a pleas- 
ing one, is wonderfully enlightening on Wells the man, the 
historian, and scholar. 

To turn now to that section of his work that deals with Roman 
History. The reading of it is to be recommended to Classical 
teachers. It is interesting and often effective. And Wells does 
not seek after his effects by a method of Ferrero, who is so 
constantly finding sudden and unexpected events, and crises — 
crises in every period of Rome’s life,—interesting happenings! 
Wells does not make this error, rather falls into its opposite, 
for he lacks woefully a sympathetic understanding of the Romans 
which Ferrero certainly possesses. Yet Wells often presents 
stimulating points of view. Take the following as illustrative. 
It is part of a summary which comes in immediately after the 
period of the Punic Wars: “The history of the Roman’ Re- 
public thus far, is in many respects much more modern in flavour, 
especially to the American or Western European reader, than 
anything that has preceded it. For the first time we have some- 
thing like a self-governing nation, something larger than a mere 
city state, seeking to control its own destinies. For the first time 
we have a wide countryside under one conception of law. We 
get in the Senate and the popular assembly a conflict of groups 
and personalities, an argumentative process of control, far more 
stable and enduring than any autocracy can be, and far more 
flexible and adaptable than any priesthood. . . . Indubitably the 
broad lines of our present world, the main ideas, the chief 
oppositions, were appearing in those days.” This is surely 
illuminating. So is his statement on the reasons for the failure 
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of the Roman Republic. His ideas on the intellectual decline in 
the time of the Roman Empire are worth study. Take it as a 
whole, the space given to Roman History seems adequate, and 
the proportions of the main sections of that history are good, 
though one might find fault with over-emphasis on some of the 
characters who have stirred Wells’ interest. He divides Roman 
History into three great periods by his headings and arrange- 
ments of chapters. (1) The two Western Republics—Car- 
thage and Rome, of course. (2) From Tiberius to the God 
Emperor—which, one would naturally think, referred to the 
period from the emperor Tiberius to Diocletian; but no, it is 
Tiberius Gracchus, and the God Emperor is Augustus or any 
successor. (3) The Caesars between the Sea and the Great 
Plains of the Old World—title intended to give point to Wells’ 
idea that the Roman Empire was hemmed in between the ocean 
and the barbarian-filled stretches of the North and East. It 
agrees with his belief, often expressed, that from a world point 
of view, the extent of Rome’s sway has been unduly stressed in 
former histories. This world point of view leads him into 
serious error, as will be indicated. 

Just here I should like to mention a few details about which 
he appears to be in error. To quote: “The Roman citizen got 
his political facts from rumour and the occassional orator. . . 
He probably misconceived every issue upon which he voted”. 
This is a historical generality evidently, and a somewhat obvious 
exaggeration. Again, “Caesar became a title, Divus Caesar, 
the Caesar God. The monarchy took a step forward towards 
orientalism by an increased insistence upon the worship of the 
ruler.” But we know that Divus was never applied to the ruler, 
but to his dead predecessor—nor was there with Vespasian, to 
whose period reference is made, any advance in emperor worship. 
The God Emperor belongs to a much latter period. Referring 
to the two centuries from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius, he 
states: “Looked at superficially, as a man might have looked 
at it from an aeroplane, there was a considerable flourish of 
prosperity. ... Upon the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
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considerable traffic would be visible; and the sight of two ships 
alongside each other would not at that altitude reveal the fact 
that one was a pirate and plundering the other.’’ Not the mere 
error of fact about piracy is here disturbing, but the fact that 
the statement is sure to leave a very wrong impression about the 
safety of commerce at sea, and so in general about business con- 
ditions. Again: “The Romans, two hundred years after Cae- 
sar’s time, were still marching about, the same drilled and 
clanking cohorts that they had always been, easily ridden around 
and shot to pieces. The empire had learnt nothing even from 
Carrhae.” ‘This is simply nonsense. Again he says: “Science, 
literature, and education they had entrusted to the care of slaves, 
who were bred and trained and sold like dogs and horses.” The 
atom of fact in this is easy to see; but consider the effect of the 
statement on the general reader’s concept of Roman civilization. 
Some of these comparatively minor errors may serve to illus- 
trate a distinct characteristic, a major error,—a tendency, an 
evident desire, to belittle Rome. The extent of her sway was 
not large if compared with China. It is folly to say she em- 
braced all the known world. Her rule did not last very long, 
about three centuries—nothing compared with Egypt or China. 
These and similar remarks are due, I believe, to a fundamental 
misconception. Wells is writing world history. Therefore 
Egypt and China are to him as significant as Rome. He ap- 
parently will not see that, whatever Rome was, her civilization 
in many phases is the direct source of civilization of to-day in 
Europe and America. He wants unity in history; but unity can 
not be attained where it does not exist. China’s past is of in- 
finite importance to understand her present,—Rome is significant 
for our present. “The East is East and the West is West.” 
Belittling of Rome does not change the fact that our world is 
based on her. The same bias is illustrated in Wells’ Yale Review 
article, in which he speaks of “the drawing of Irish history to 
the scale of world affairs—a scale which makes it a mere point 
of irritation in the hide of the British Empire.” His yard stick 
of world’s affairs neither solves nor explains the Irish question. 
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Consider now one of the most important elements of Rome’s 
heritage—the law. It had a steady development of many cen- 
turies, nearly ten centuries are consciously embraced by it, and 
it was at its very best in the period when Wells asserts there 
was no intellectual development. The private law of Rome is 
the law of modern Europe, adapted to modern conditions, and 
it has enormously influenced English and American law. Wells 
has practically nothing about it: “Justinian codified the law.” 
That is all. One of his correctors called Wells’ attention to this 
lack, and so caused the insertion of the following footnote: 
“Great importance is attached to this task (of Justinian’s) by 
historians, including one of the editors of this history. We are 
told that the essential contribution of Rome to the inheritance 
of mankind is the idea of society founded on law, and that this 
exploit of Justinian was the crown of the gift. The writer is 
ill-equipped to estimate the peculiar value of Roman legalism to 
mankind. Existing law seems to him to be based upon a con- 
fused foundation of conventions, arbitrary assumptions, and 
working fictions about human relationship, and to be a very 
impracticable and antiquated system indeed ; he is persuaded that 
a time will come when the whole theory and practice of law 
will be recast in the light of a well-developed science of social 
psychology in accordance with a scientific conception of human 
society as one developing organization and in definite relationship 
to a system of moral and intellectual education. He contem- 
plates the law and lawyers of to-day with a temperamental lack 
of appreciation. This may have made him negligent of Justinian 
and unjust to Rome as a whole.” The man here gives away his 
own case. A plea of ignorance and incapacity to understand. 
Further comment seems unnecessary. 

Finally Wells will not admit that the Roman Empire had any 
policy or any real unity. “The Roman imperial system was a 
very unsound political growth indeed. It is absurd to write of 
its statecraft; it had none,” he says. If the course of Rome’s 
history will not gainsay this, there are direct statements enough 
to show a very real idea of an imperial mission. Cicero wrote 
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to his brother, governor of Asia: “Asia should think of this 
point (when she would complain of the taxes) that she would be 
free from no calamity of foreign war and civil strife, if she were 
not a part of this empire. But since this empire cannot possibly 
continue without taxes, Asia should calmly with some share of 
her income purchase lasting peace and quiet.’”” A generation 
later Vergil wrote his famous lines ‘““Thou, O Roman, remember 
to rule’—and the rest of it, so well known. A century later 
Tacitus puts into the mouth of the general Cerialis a speech 
which outlines Rome’s problems of government and her relations 
with the provincials. The armies are to protect the provinces 
from attacks without or within. They secure peace. Taxes are 
necessary to support them. But the provincials are not outsiders. 
They themselves often command legions, and govern provinces, 
and Tacitus concludes: ‘During 800 years fortune and training 
have made a unit of this imperial structure, which cannot be 
broken to pieces without the destruction of those who break it.” 

A little later a Greek lecturer asserted: “The Romans have 
made Homer’s saying true, that the earth is common to all.” 
And even in the time of her death-struggle, a poet of the pro- 
vinces could write: “You have made of diverse races one 
fatherland.” It is, of course, a commonplace of history that 
the barbarian kings of the West, after Rome’s fall, for long con- 
sidered that they owed allegiance to the Empire. The passages 
here quoted are merely illustrative, and are in no sense a com- 
plete list. Perhaps it is the centralized bureaucracy that troubles 
Wells; but while he criticises it, he overlooks entirely the effort 
of Rome in her good days to encourage local self-government— 
certainly a policy of statesmen. 

In the opening dialogue of the “De Legibus” Atticus says to 
Cicero that history is required or rather demanded of him. And 
why? Because as an orator he had developed a style which 
would enable him to raise Rome to the level of Greece in histori- 
cal composition; for at the time, history, from the stylistic point 
of view, was non-existent among the Romans. Compare with 
this a remark of one of Wells’ reviewers: ‘After all, a historian 
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is a writer; and the cardinal principle, the first and greatest 
commandment, for writers, is ‘be interesting’. That command- 
ment the author of “The Outline of History’ has obeyed abso- 
lutely.” | Cicero the orator, therefore, Cicero the historian. 
Wells the novelist, therefore, Wells the historian. The style 
is the thing—be interesting! No one will object to interest- 
ing writing. But is that the historian’s guiding principle? 
Four centuries before Cicero, Thucydides had created history 
based on principles of accuracy, and withal had written splendid 
prose that, Macaulay has said, has never been surpassed. A 
little more than a century ago Gibbon produced his “Decline and 
Fall”, interesting in style, and accurate. Both these men devoted 
years to the work. Wells the novelist in the better part of three 
years becomes “something of a specialist in historical gener- 
alities.”’ 

In another field Rear Admiral Fiske, the naval expert, in a 
new book entitled “Invention”, attributes the invention of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy to the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt; 
though the name given the system was that of a man who lived 
two centuries after the last king Ptolemy was dead. 

Mr. Ford can make good autos, and is a millionaire. There- 
fore he can stop the war by a peace ship; and he feels competent 
to say for publication “History is all bunk.” How explain all 
this sort of thing? Is it intellectual immorality? Probably 
not. Is it simply ignorance and superficiality? Too many people 
are disregarding the old adage for the shoemaker to stick to his 
last. 

Viscount Bryce has reported that Bentley said to Pope, after 
the publication of his translation of Homer, “A very pretty poem, 
but you must not call it Homer.” And the publishers of Wells’ 
History have made no error in printing, facing the title page, a 
list of his other works, with the novels heading it. 
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Kentucky 
Louisville—Shortly before Christmas the Latin Club of the Louis- 


ville Girls’ High School presented a “Latin Festival” on a large scale, 
which proved to be a great success. Miss Mildred F. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Latin Club, gave the following report of the festival: 

When holly and mistletoe are everywhere to be seen, and when 
Christmas is just a few days off, Latin would seem to be the last 
thing a high school class would be interested in. But on Wednesday 
afternoon at Fifth and Hill, 600 of the 700 girls enrolled in Latin 
classes seemed very much interested. The occasion was a Latin 
festival given for and by the entire Latin department. 

At 3:30 o’clock the guests assembled in the gymnasium, which was 
decorated with all kinds of Yuletide evergreens. Christmas bells were 
dropped from each of the main lights, which were shaded with red 
crepe paper. A banquet table, truly Roman, was placed near the 
center of the room. Miss Jane Wanless directed the decorating com- 
mittee. 

When the guests were seated, an impressive processional descended 
the steps and traversed the room. This group was led by six torch- 
bearing slaves, attired in short blue tunics. Following them were the 
head Priestess, with her robes and flowing veil, the soothsayers in 
black gowns bearing their urns, Ceres, the goddess of fruits, and her 
attendant with baskets and cornucopias, and last, the banqueters in 
their Roman togas and gowns. The banqueters took their places at 
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the table and during the course of the banquet were entertained by 
dancing and singing. 

After the banquet, Maecenas, the host, presented a portrayal of a 
most attractive scene from Vergil’s Aeneid for the benefit of Publius 
Vergilius Maro and Augustus, his guests. This scene, in which 
Aeneas relates his trials o’er the sea to Queen Dido, whose affections 
are being swayed by Cupid in the form of Ascauius, was portrayed 
by members of the Latin 8 class, as was also the banquet scene. 

Many familiar songs and rounds, translated into Latin, were sung 
by the girls. The Latin 5s were in charge of these songs under the 
Girection of Miss Catlin. Each girl present received a tiny scroll, 
which bore her fortune told in Latin from the Soothsayers and con- 
sulted the head Priestess, Miss Louise Kornfeld, for an interpreta- 
tion, if such were needed. Margaret Schanzenbacher had charge of 
the dances, which included four solos by Olga Smutz, Ethel Beck, 
Dudley Ashton and herself. 

After much merrymaking the girls followed Ceres and her atten- 
dants to the lunch room, where all were served with fruits, cakes and 
candies by Ceres and her maidens from their baskets and cornu- 
copias. 

The serving table was attractively decorated with red and green 
tapers and Christmas trimmings. Miss Cremin sponsored this part of 
the program, while Miss Higgins acted as treasurer. All arrange- 
ments were made by a committee consisting of two representatives 
from each Latin class, with Mildred Johnson as chaifman. 

Richmond.—Wren Jones Grinstead, head of the department of 
foreign languages in the State Teachers College at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, is spending his sabbatical leave as representative of the special 
investigating committee of the American Classical League in Colum- 
bia University. He conducted the summer training courses in Latin 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1922, and will give 
the same courses in the summer session of 1923. 


New York 

New York.—The ninth competitive scholarship examination of the 
New York Classical Club was held at Hunter College, New York 
City, on Jan. 20, 1923. The Latin scholarship was won by Nathan 
Fein of Morris High School, with a rating of 83%, honorable men- 
tion being awarded to Alice Glasgow of Washington Irving High 
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School and to Margaret Goodell of Wadleigh High School. The 
Greek scholarship went to Eva Rosenberg of Eastern District High 
School with a mark of 90%; honorable mention was given to Bella 
Steinberg of Wadleigh. 

Ten schools were represented, Twenty-three candidates in Latin 
and three in Greek trying the examinations. As far as records are 
available, these figures are slightly above the average for the January 
tests, except for the Greek candidates. For the June examinations 
the figures are naturally much higher, so that although the ambitions 
of the Club along these lines are far from being realized, we have 
no reason for discouragement. In fact, the number of Greek pupils 
of the first and second years seems to show a decided increase in 
certain schools, thus promising a much larger number of Greek 
competitors in the near future. There is also a movement already 
under way to make the amount of the Greek scholarship, at present 
$75, equal to the Latin, which is $150. 

These scholarships are awarded each January and June to those 
members of the graduating classes in the New York City public 
high schools who have completed the regular course in Latin or | 
Greek, provided they take at least one of these subjects during their 
freshman year at college. Beginning in 1910 for Latin and in 1915 
for Greek, the winners were chosen on the basis of their marks in the 
Regents’ (State) examinations. Since 1919, however, the Club has 
set semi-annual examinations of its own. These tests are similar 
to the “comprehensive” tests set by the College Entrance Board, and 
are compiled by a committee of teachers from the public high schools 
and the colleges of New York City. This year’s committee consists 
of Prof. Nelson G. McCrea of Columbia University, Dr. Barclay 
W. Bradley of the college of the City of New York, Miss E. Adelaide 
Hahn of Hunter College, Dr E. C. Chickering of Jamaica High 
School, Mr. J. Wesley Connell of Erasmus Hall High School, Dr. 
E. D. Daniels of Boys High School, Mr. Michael Solomon of DeWitt 
Clinton High School, and Miss Beatrice Stepanek of Eastern Dis- 
trict High School. 

Ohio 

Delaware.—The Latin Club of Ohio Wesleyan University is en- 
joying a very successful year. One of the first activities of the 
year was the performance which is regularly given by the new mem- 
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bers of the club. This year it took the form of a new play by 
Professor Robinson, entitled the Alcestis. This was the story of 
Alcestis as told by Euripides, but of course considerably abbreviated. 
Several lyrics were sung by the chorus, which consisted of women 
of Pherae. The character of Hercules was extremely well done 
and made a decided hit with the audience. Before the Christmas 
holidays the club gave its annual performance of the Christmas 
morality play, Christus Parvulus, and also sent a large band of 
carolers out to sing Latin carols. The club will give the fourth 
annual performance of the Easter morality play, Christus Triumpha- 
tor, shortly before Easter. 

The Classical Conference of Ohio has accepted the invitation of 
Ohio Wesleyan University to hold its second annual meeting in 
Delaware next Fall and the Latin Club of the University is anticipat- 
ing the pleasure of helping to entertain the Conference. On one 
of the evenings of the Conference it is hoped that it will be possible 
to present a program including the Alcestis which was given by the 
club for the first time in October. 

Cincinnati.—Dr. Charles Upson Clark, formerly professor of Latin 
at Yale University gave three lectures in November at the University 
of Cincinnati, under the Ropes Foundation for the Comparative 
Study of Literature. His subjects were: “How the Romans wrote 
their Books and Letters;” “The National Scripts in the countries 
rising from the Ruins of the Roman Empire;” “Charlemagne, the 
Black Letter Renaissance, and the Invention of Printing.’ In these 
three fine lectures he gave the history of the book in Western Europe. 

On December 12, Miss Dorothea Spinney, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
gave before the Cincinnati Classical Club, at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, a splendid dramatic interpretation of the “Electra” of Sopho- 
cles. On December 15, there was unveiled in the John M. Burnam 
Library in the Van Wormer Library at the University of Cincinnati 
a portrait painted by Miss Dixie Selden of the late Dr. Burnam 
among his books in his beloved library. Dr. Burnam willed his 
magnificent library to the University of Cincinnati. 

The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati this fall. The main paper before the Foreign 
Language Section was given by Miss M. Julia Bentley, of Hughes 
High School, on “The Classical Investigation.” 
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Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh.—The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and vicinity 
held a very interesting meeting on December 2. Professor Scribner 
read a paper on Queen Elizabeth and the Classics. Principal Hicks 
gave a report on the Roman History test, and Miss Dunbar reported 
on some experiments with beginning Latin. A lively general discus- 
sion followed. There has been much attention paid recently to means 
of arousing interest in Latin. There seems no doubt that the best and 
most permanent kind of interest does not come from games, songs 
and such devices, but there seems also no doubt that these are of 
great value, especially with young pupils who cannot be led to see 
as clearly as they will later the advantages to be derived from the 
study. Their importance comes in providing a motivation; and even 
an external and artificial motivation is better than no motivation at 
all. There is also a certain amount of educational value in the in- 
formation acquired, and another kind of value in the socialization 
of the work through Latin clubs and similar arrangements. 
Fellowships in Archaeology at the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens 

Two fellowships in Archaeology, each of $1000, are at present 
offered to students who have some archaeological training. The 
Managing Committee has voted to establish, as soon as funds are 
available, a third Fellowship, of equal amount, in Greek Language, 
Literary and History. 

The object of the Fellowships is primarily to assist in the researches 
of the School and at the same time to provide well-trained Greek 
archaeologists for American museums and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Hence in the selection of the Fellows attention is paid, not 
only to evidence of some familiarity with the major subjects of 
Greek Archaeology and the apparatus of the archaeologist, but also 
to indications of ability in independent investigation. Candidates 
should therefore submit any papers which they have written whether 
printed or not, soon after announcing their candidacy. 

Competitive examinations are held at places convenient to the 
candidates in March of each year. Applications must be made to 
the chairman of the Committee on Fellowships not later than Febru- 
ary 1 (in case of those who will take the examinations abroad, not 
later than January 1) of the year in which the examinations will 
be taken. All candidates are examined in Modern Greek and in the 
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six archaeological subjects mentioned below. In five of these sub- 
jects no special knowledge is required, although the better the pre- 
paration, the better are the chances of success. But in one of the 
six subjects (this subject is to be selected by the candidate) the 
examination will be made more searching in order to test the can- 
didate’s preparation and his ability to begin at once the investigation 
of some problem. The six archaeological subjects, together with 
the books which satisfy the minimum requirements are as follows: 
General Greek Archaeology (including Painting, Metal Work, Terra- 
cottas, Gems and Coins), Greek Architecture, Greek Sculpture, Greek 
Vases (Fowler and Wheeler, Greek Archaeology) ; Topography and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, (Harrison and Verrall, Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, or Weller’s Athens and Its Monu- 
ments, together with the contents of Pausanias, Book 1) ; and Greek 
Epigraphy, with emphasis rather on Attic decrees than on the 
epichoric alphabets (Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
and the summary in Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies). Can- 
didates are also expected to show some familiarity with the chief 
works of reference, with the archaeological periodicals, and with 
some of the most recent archaeological discoveries and problems. 
The second object of the Fellowships is to furnish assistance to the 
Faculty of the School in such ways as may be designated by the 
Director, and especially to form a nucleus of students whose aim 
is to cultivate the spirit of archaeological study and research, and 
thus to give esprit and solidarity to the whole attendance at the 
School. This object determines the general obligations of the Fel- 
lows. The specific requirements are as follows: to spend the full 
School year in Athens, unless excused by the director for the better 
prosecution of investigation for part of the year elsewhere in Europe; 
to attend the lectures and to take part in the trips of the School in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Director; to begin as 
soon as possible the investigation of some topic of research, and to 
complete the paper by the end of the School year; and to report on 
January 1 and July 1 to the chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships with a written account of the work done as Fellow, especially 
the Fellow’s independent researches. It is recommended that the 
special field of investigation, if not the topic itself, be selected by 
written conference with the Director or with the Annual Professor 
and that wherever possible the Fellows spend both the summer be- 
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fore and the summer after the School year in visiting museums, 
libraries and universities of Europe or in travel in Italy and Sicily 
or in Greek lands. During the School year abundant opportunities 
of becoming familiar with the most important sites in Greece are 
offered to the students, and the Fellows should take advantage of 
these. 

On the recommendation of the Director a Fellow may be re- 
elected for one year without re-examination. 

Inquiries for further information should be addressed to the under- 
signed. SAMUEL E. Bassett, 

Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 


Summer Session in the American Academy in Rome (July 9-August 18) 

A course of lectures and archaeological exercises will be given at 
the American Academy for graduate students who wish to pursue 
their studies during the summer in Rome. The work will be under 
the charge of Professor Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, 
who is the present Annual Professor in the School, and who has 
resided in Rome for five years. The course will consist of three 
lectures a week on the history of the city of Rome from its origin 
to the present time. The work will be of a grade to entitle it to credit 
at American Universities. The lectures will be given at the Acad- 
emy building and students will have free use of the library and 
other facilities for their work. 

The fee for the course is $50. Facilities for students in the Italian 
language and literature are available in the city at small cost. Pen- 
sion rates may be calculated at about $1.50 a day. For further 
details regarding the work, or for assistance in obtaining lodgings 
in Rome, address the American Academy in Rome, Summer Session. 


The Journal of Philology 
The Journal of Philology, founded by Cambridge scholars in 1868, 


came to an end with its 35th volume in 1920. An index to the 
whole series has now been compiled under the auspices of the Cam- 
bridge Classical Society and will be issued early in 1923. sub- 
scribers to the Journal and others who wish to obtain copies of the 
Index should reply to the Treasurer, Cambridge Classical Society, 
University Press, Cambridge, England. The price of the Index will 
be 5s. post free. 








Hints for Teachers 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of lowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the 
class-room. Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching 
problems to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as 
appear to be of general interest will be published in this department. Others 
will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to 
send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, 
methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These will be 
published with due credit if they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

The many Latin phrases and quotations which we use in English 
have come in recent years to be studied in the Latin classes and many 
of them are quoted in the newer beginning books. One use of this 
type of material is suggested by the inquiry of a Latin teacher who 
wanted some Latin mottoes suitable for a high school graduating class. 
I suggested the following list, which contains many familiar and 
some less familiar phrases, to which many others could be added: 

Labor omnia vincit; Ad metam; Excelsior; Nil sine labore; Nil mortalibus 
ardui est; Ars longa, vita brevis; Esse quam videri; Aurea mediocritas; 
Carpe diem; Non scholae, sed vitae discimus; Finis coronat opus; Mens 
conscia recti; Artes serviunt vitae; Sapientia imperat; Per aspera ad astra; 
Ne quid nimis; Ne cede malis; Est modus in rebus; Aequam servare mentem; 


Possunt quia posse videntur; Altiora peto; Mens sana in corpore sano; Haec 
olim meminisse iuvabit. 


Parallels 

Professor Roland G. Kent of the University of Pennsylvania 
furnishes an interesting verbal parallel for M. Coué’s now famous 
slogan. He writes: 

Meliores prudentiores constantiores nos tempus diesque facit. These words 


sound like a Latin version of M. Coué’s “Day by day, in every way, I am 
better and better”; but they are extracted from Livy, XXII. 39. 12. Fabius 
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the Cunctator had saved Rome for the time by his policy of delay and 
avoidance of a general engagement with Hannibal. But when the next 
year came, he saw to his regret that, while one of the new consuls, L. 
Aemilius Paulus, would follow his policies, the other, C. Terentius Varro, 
looked forward hopefully to settling the issue of the war by another great 
battle. Fully realizing what the issue would be, if the Romans gave such 
opportunity to the superior soldiers and generalship of the Carthaginian, he 
spoke privately and earnestly with Varro, urging him to restrain the rash- 
ness of his colleague when they reached the army. Among other things, he 
urged that time was working in favor of the Romans; and at this point, 
according to Livy, he uttered the words which so closely resemble M. Coué’s 
slogan. 

A newspaper item recently contained the following story: 

There is a process of letting air into lungs by incision from the outside, 
much used in serious cases of pneumonia, and called by physicians “artificial 
pneumothorax.” It is a modern treatment, but Dr. A. K. Krause calls at- 
tention to the fact that Hippocrates 1,500 years ago described it in the follow- 
ing words: “If the affection results from a wound or, as sometimes happens, 
from an incision for empyema, one should attach a pipe to a bladder, fill 
the bladder with air, and send the air into the interior of the chest. And one 
should insert a solid pewter sound and push it forward. It is by this method 
that you will get the very best results.” 

During the World War I called attention to the parallel between 
the situation of Senator La Follette and that of Senator Catiline, 
as described by Cicero, in that each was shunned by his fellow- 
senators. I am again reminded of the parallel by the words of Mrs. 
Poindexter, wife of the senator from Washington, in a recent 
newspaper article: 

Most of that time [since 1911] he has been an almost solitary figure in 
the senate— shunned by his colleagues and made to speak to empty seats 
whenever he chooses to rant on any subject. 


Procedure in Hearing Translation 

A teacher raises this question: “Is it better to allow a student 
to finish an incorrect translation and thus permit all the class to 
hear his mistakes, then to correct his mistakes and require a correct 
translation, or stop him at each mistake and correct it, then to require 
the correct translation?” She remarks that the class in question 
consists largely of mediocre and poor students. I submit my answer 
for discussion. I hope that fifty or more teachers will at least send 
me a postal card saying “Yes” or “No” to my view. Of course it 
will be even better if some teachers would write in detail. 

My own feeling is that generally speaking a student ought to be 
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allowed to finish a translation even if it is incorrect. I feel rather 
strongly about this as a general rule. There are exceptions, of 
course. Perhaps in a class with many poor students exception might 
be made, but even then I should prefer to call on each student for 
so short an assignment that he could get through without making too 
many mistakes. I sometimes make an exception in the case of a good 
student who makes a slight mistake or mispronounces a proper name 
which I quickly correct before allowing him to go on. To stop a 
pupil constantly may have the effect of making him nervous and of 
disturbing the class as well. 


A Virgil Assignment 
Many teachers use the excellent plan of assigning some pertinent 


article in the Classical Journal to their pupils for study. This is one 
of the many useful purposes to which the Journal may be put. A 
good illustration of this practice is supplied by Miss Dorothy Whit- 
man, of the Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J. She 


writes : 

The December, 1922, Classical Journal arrived so soon after my Virgil class 
passed Aeneid II, 309, that I assigned the second section of H. C. Nutting’s 
article, pages 169-171, to the class as required “outside reading” (for which 
I gave a few points extra credit). As this was in addition to full assign- 
ments of 45-50 lines, I gave them one week for it and received a set of 
excellent themes, several showing much thought. 

I bracketed the article into five main sections and required (1) a careful 
summary of the article, covering fully five main topics in the sections I had 
marked off; (2) an accurate translation of the Latin quotation from Servius; 
(3) each pupil’s own opinion of the most plausible translation of fides with 
the arguments that had led to her choice. 

The papers were most varied and interesting. My aims were four: 
(1) To give the class a glimpse of the possible range of translation for (and 
disagreement over) a single word; for high school pupils tend to accept 
any suggestion of their own text-book as the only possible one. (2) To 
show (as compared to Shakespearean criticism in their English courses, for 
instance) that criticism of the Latin poets has continued through the ages — 
beginning with critics who wrote in Latin—and has not begun in modern 
school texts. (3) To show how much a single line can repay close study, 
a fact easy to forget in hurried reading by “assignments.” (4) To give a 
taste of the type of study of commentaries often expected in college classes — 
a time only five or six school months removed for Virgil pupils. 
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Quips 

Miss Whitman sends the following: 

Ave, ave, aves esse aves? (Hail, grandfather, do you wish to eat 
birds?) 

Professor Kent suggests the following “bovine college yell” (in 
the Greek alphabet) : 


M MM (mu mu mu) 

I H B (io(ugh)ta eta beta) 
: Ss 

I HN (io(ugh)ta eta nu) 

A A @ (alph(a) alpha pi(e) ) 


Eta and beta are to be pronounced with the long English e. 

Professor Kent also supplies a dignified version of a bit of Eng- 
lish slang: Linamentum habeo in pulmonibus panno mandendo. 
(I have lint in my lungs from chewing the rag). 


Macaronic Poetry 
A unique Christmas card sent by a college professor and his wife 


to their friends had these lines under their photograph: 


Latin magister Pauper Pete 
Indigens Ann regina domi: 
Ecce imagines, (aren’t they sweet!) 

Dextera her, sinister he. 


Centum amicis: “O salvete! 
Annus magnus vobis sit! 
Laeti sumus; nos videte! 
Letus cheeru upabit!” 


Not least delightful was the note written at the bottom: ‘““Remem- 
ber, quantity does not determine quality!” 


Shakespeare in Latin 
Attention has previously been called in these “Hints” to two little 


volumes of Latin songs by Professor A. F. Geyser of Campion 
College. They are entitled Musa Americana, Series I: Patriotic 
Songs in Latin with English Text; Series II: Home Songs in Latin 
with English Text. He has also written Series III: Latin Odes in 
Classic Metres in Latin with English Text; Series IV: Vicus 
Desertus, Oliver Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village” in Latin Hexameter 
Verse with English Text. Recently another volume was added, 
Series V: Julius Caesar, Fabula Shakespeariana, with English Test. 
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. This is a metrical version, but in an accentual meter, without elision. 
All of these volumes are published by the Loyola University Press, 
1076 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, II. 

Professor Geyser is the author of numerous Latin poems and 
Latin versions of English poems. Recently some of his students 
gave a scene from Shakepeare’s Coriolanus in Latin. 


A Grammar Device 

Miss Ruth Hopson, of the Phillipsburg, Kas., High School, sug- 
gests the following: 

After the first six weeks, I give the Freshmen a list of English “Pre- 
positional Phrases” and together we put them into Latin. Afterwards, 
these serve as type expressions. 

Examples: of the girl, to the girl, to town, by a trumpet, from the wall, 
etc., etc. 

This helps to correlate their English and Latin grammar and makes their 
composition work easier. 


Questions and Answers 

W hat is a simple rule for the use of a and ab in translating Eng- 
lish sentences into Latin? 

The form a may be used only before consonants. The form ab 
is used before vowels and some consonants. It is too complicated 
to go into details with beginners and so I should suggest that you 
advise your pupils to use a before consonants and ab before vowels. 

How can I impress upon a first-year Latin class the difference 
in the use of the imperfect and perfect tenses? 

The teaching of the difference between the imperfect and perfect 
is made difficult by the fact that the imperfect is introduced first in 
all beginning books and becomes more familiar. It is really the less 
common tense. It denotes continuous, repeated, or customary action 
and is usually best reserved for the translation of the English pro- 
gressive past, e.g., “He was fighting.” The perfect corresponds to 
the ordinary English past tense, “He fought.” It also has the rarer 
sense of the English present perfect, “He has fought.” 








Book Revdiews 


A Sixth-Century Fragment of Pliny’s Letters. [Edited by] E. A. 
Lowe and E. K. Ranp. Quarto; pp. vi+67; 20 plates. Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution, 1922. 

The text which serves as foundation for the learned dissertations 
furnished by the editors to illustrate it is a fragment of an uncial MS 
of Pliny’s Letters. It consists of six leaves only, numbered from 
48 to 53 in a fifteenth-century hand. No one has yet found any trace 
of the preceding 47 folios (just enough to contain nicely, as Mr. 
Lowe demonstrates, Pliny’s Letters from I. 1 to the portion of text 
contained in the fragment, II. 20.13 cessit ut ipse — III. 5.4 uiginti 
quibus), or of those that followed 47. Indeed, no one can tell how 
many did at one time follow, for the MS may not have contained the 
whole ten books (Mr. Rand believes otherwise), but have stopped 
short somewhere, as do all existing known manuscripts of the Letters. 

The fragment was bought in 1910 of a dealer in Italy by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and is now in his library in New York City. There 
the present editors came across it in 1915, and were permitted to 
study and publish it. This book, a rather splendid form of publica- 
tion for a classical work, is the delayed result. It contains full-sized 
facsimiles of the twelve pages of the fragment, and eight other plates 
from MSS or printed texts of value for comparative purposes in con- 
nection with the editors’ arguments. Mr. Lowe treats the fragment 
in its palaeographical aspects, Mr. Rand in those pertaining to its 
textual value and relation to other manuscripts. Mr. Lowe gives a 
careful description and analysis of the MS and a transcription of its 
text. From a comparison of its script with that of other uncial MSS 
he argues that it must have been written in Italy, and as early as 
about 500 a.p. From Italy it sometime journeyed to France; for a 
French jotting on the margin.in a notarial hand of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century indicates that it was then reposing in or near Meaux. 
Nothing is known of how it, or at least a part of it, got back to Italy, 
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unless the fragment is, as Mr. Rand enthusiastically essays to show, 
a part of that wonderful codex, the only complete MS of Pliny’s 
Letters known to have survived the Middle Ages, which was discov- 
ered in or near Paris at the very beginning of the sixteenth century, 
brought as a gift to Aldus at Venice, used by him in the preparation 
of his edition of the Letters in 1508 (the first complete text of the 
Letters to be printed), and then . . . . no man has been able to say 
what happened to it then. If this fragment be indeed a part of the 
“lost Parisinus,” and the rest of the MS can be traced and recovered, 
and the history of the collection of a certain Marchese Taccone, of 
Naples, whose heirs threw at least this fragment on the market, can 
be disclosed, we may be able to connect it back to Aldus through its 
later life sub modio clausa. 

Mr. Rand gives us not only this startlingly interesting argument 
of identification, but a discussion of two more propositions of prime 
importance; first, that two well-known MSS of the Letters, B and F, 
are direct descendants of this II (as the editors call it) through a 
single intervening minuscule codex; and second, that Aldus in his 
text of 1508 followed Parisinus much more devotedly, at least in 
Books I-IX, than some misguided folk have been inclined to think, 
and can really be trusted as a faithful and consistent reporter of 
that remarkable codex. 

All these propositions of the editors will doubtless be subjected in 
more suitable places than this to searching criticism. The mode of 
argumentation often appears not so convincing as one might wish. 
But it is much, at any rate, that we have an early uncial specimen 
of Pliny’s Letters, when before we had no MS of those delightful 
causeries earlier than the ninth century. Majuscule copies of classic 
authors have for the most part gone the way of all sheepskin. Few 
are left to carry us so far back across the blank centuries toward the 
age of the author himself. This brings us almost within reach of 
the fragrant breath from Pliny’s own groves and gardens. We may 
congratulate and thank the discoverers and editors, and wish only 
that they will continue their work by making strenuous endeavors 
to find the rest of the MS, and to trace its adventures during the last 
few centuries. 
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Homer, Dichtung und Sage, Zweiterband, Odyssee, Kyklos, Zeit- 
bestimmung. Ericu BeruHe. Tuebner, 1922. Pp. 392. Price 
$2. 

The author of this book is known as one of the most radical and 
productive scholars of Germany. He is producing a series of three 
volumes on Homer Dichtung Und Sage, of which this is the second, 
the first on the Iliad appeared in 1914 and the third, Die Analyse der 
Sage, is yet to be published. 

In this, the second of the series, the author discusses Homer’s 
relation to Cycle and reaches the conclusion that all of the Cycle, 
the Cypria, the Little Iliad, and the rest should be referred to Homer 
no less than the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

A great combining genius conceived the idea of gathering all the 
mass of epic poetry connected with the tale of Troy into one organic 
whole, and this organic whole covers the Trojan Cycle. The con- 
trast between “the poet” and “the younger poets” of the Alex- 
andrians is therefore false, since Homer himself was a cyclic poet. 

The Iliad was put together to flatter the pride of the Athenians, 
who about the time of Solon gained control of the Troad, and the 
interest aroused in Athens by the fact of Athenian control of the 
Dardanelles gave a public for songs dealing with Troy. 

A comparison of passages which appear in both Homer and Hesiod 
leads to the conclusion that the Iliad is younger than Hesiod whose 
poetry is either imitated or copied; but the unanswerable argument 
for the lateness of the Iliad is the scene in Z 297 ff. where the 
women of Troy present a robe to Athena. Here Bethe sees no 
possibility for a doubt that we have absolute proof for a great seated 
image of a goddess, such images as appeared after 630 B.C. Hier 
ist ein festes Punkt und an ihm steht die Ziffer 630. Das ist der 
Terminus post quem. 

The Odyssey is younger than the Iliad and belongs to a date later 
than 550, since it was composed or compiled under Pisistratus. In 
flattery of that tyrant the son of Nestor was given his name. 

The poems of the Cycle were gathered together from existing 
songs. The beginning of the century saw the creation of the Iliad, 
the close of that same century saw the completion of the Cycle. All 
of these poems were created at Athens. 
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The poet of the Iliad had no intention to compose new poetry, since 
his sole aim was to unite and arrange existing songs: Der Ver- 
fasser unserer Ilias hat es geleistet, ohne mehr zu wollen, als zu 
sammeln, zu verbinden, zu ordnen, was er als Erbe empfangen hatte. 

The superiority of the Iliad when compared with the other poems 
of the Cycle lies in the fact that the creator of that poem had first 
choice of all the existing songs, the Odyssey represents the second 
choice, while the creators of the other poems were forced to glean 
among the leavings. 

Men who try to draw a distinction between Homeric poetry and 
the Cycle are devoid of any feeling for poetry or for scientific 
investigations: Wer aber von Homer vie Aristarch als dem Dich- 
ter nur der Ilias und der Odyssee redet und nicht dieses ganzen 
Kyklos, der zeigt, dass er auch unsere Wissenschaft so wenig gektim- 
mert hat wie um den Kyklos. 

It is impossible to refute Bethe’s arguments in the short space of 
a review, but they are, for the most part, founded on the misinter- 
pretation of easily understood and simple passages. 

I know of no other writer who so completely fails to grasp the 
sense of the verses which he tries to explain. Homer has had many 


commentators but it is likely that no one has ever failed to com- 

prehend him in so marked a manner as the author of this book, and 

this book is no better and no worse than all his writings on Homer. 
Joun A. Scott 
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